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VoL. XX 


Tae Councit ELection. 


We are now in the midst of a very important 
Council election. The draft of ee Bill is 
before us ; and, before itis presented to Parliament, 
we are asked to say whether or not we approve the 


work of the men who framed it. Eight of these, |P 


including the two men perhaps chiefly responsible 
for the Bill, have adopted the measure as practic- 
ally the sole basis of their joint appeal to the 
electors. One of the eight—Sir John M‘Fadyean 
—recently went out of his way to refuse a suggest- 
ion that he should remain neutral in the contest, 
and, with characteristic courage, comes forward as 
an advocate of the Bill. The opponents of the 
measure have not all shown the same fearlessness, 
but three candidates present themselves as antagon- 
ists of the Bill. We have thus a clear issue before us. 

Our readers know that our sympathies are with 
the eight, nearly all of whom are old and well-tried 
members of the Council, and not men to attempt 
the sinister undertaking of which they have been 
accused. We remember also that, if the Bill be- 
comes Jaw, and they fail in the use of the added 

wers it will give them, they can be unseated. 

ut the main point is—is the Bill a good one to be 
trusted, not only to this, but to many future 
Councils to make use of. One thing is clear—that 
there is nothing in the Bill to lessen the power we 
are wielding at this moment—the power to elect only 
those men to the Council whom we consider fit for 
office. 

We have, then, to choose whether or not we 
shall give our own servants more power to perform 
our work than heretofore, at a small individual cost 
to ourselves. That is the real purport of the Bill, 
as most who study its provisions will agree. Its 
Clauses are appended to the circular of its eight 
supporters, who have been well advised in giving 
the voters an opportunity of seeing the full text of 
the measure. It is regrettable that another circular, 
emanating from a Member of Council who has 
chosen to embark upon an electioneering campaign 
without incurring the risks incidental to candida- 
ture, should tend to confuse the issues—but the 
electors would do well to pay no attention to intem- 
perate outbursts from outside sources, and to vote 


upon their independent judgment of the Bill before | P® 


them. 

We may, in fairness to a much abused man, point 
out one fact. The “penal clause” is much less 
drastic in the present Bill than in the original draft. 
The Privy Council have been credited with bang 
“forced” our Council reluctantly to modify this an 
other* Clauses. Before the Privy Council came to 
any decision, Mr. Garnett, in our correspondence 
columns of March 7th, suggested a modification of 
the penal Clause on precisely similar lines. 


MI 


THE DISEASES OF POULTRY AND OTHER 
SMALL ANIMALS. 


It is generally said nowadays that the veterinary 
rofession is “ going to the dogs,” but I consider 
it is going strongly in for the study and practice of 
the diseases of the dog and cat, in consequence of 
the displacement of the horse as a motive power in 
favour of the motor car, motor omnibus, etc., and 
also as a result of over-competition in our ranks. Yet 
I venture to think that notwithstanding all this 
there cannot be over-competition in some branches, 
because medical men, without much or any practice, 
and quacks, who have had no training at all either 
in anatomy, pathology, or therapeutics find open- 
ings in our legitimate field of operations. In the 
poultry world, in fact in the whole of the fancy 
world, they go in for giving advice and making 
post-mortem reports, and thus constituting them- 
selves authorities. They do not do this work for 
nothing, but demand and charge fees, which are 
advertised in the various fancy papers. 

Now if this were not profitable why do medical 
men go in for it? They charge from 1/6 to 2/6 
upwards, which is, to them, much better than ex- 
amining a human being and giving medicine and 
advice at 6d. or 1/- a time. They are debarred by 
the General Medical Council from advertisin 
themselves or the fees they charge for their legiti- 
mate patients. But evidently this august body 
does not interfere wit! the medical man when he 

aches on our preserves, and advertises his fees 
or'so doing. Yet to protect our preserves we must 
not compete with him him, for if we did the Royal 

College of Veterinary Surgeons would convict us of 
unprofessional conduct. 

The medical profession rightly cry out about 

quackery and quack medicine vendors and their 
wares, yet some of its members give quack testi- 
monials for animals and allow their names to be 
advertised by the quack medicine vendor in the 
canine and other fancy press. (Vide “The Kennel 
Encyclopedia,” Our Dogs, Ilustrated Kennel News, 
etc., which are assisted by veterinary surgeons, who 
——— articles, advice, etc., for which they are 
id. 
I dink the time has now come when the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons should suppress 
those of our number who lend their aid in the 
propagation of quackery. If these contributors 
were to withhold any literary or advisory assistance 
to those journals whieh supported quackery they 
would not only be doing their profession justice but 
also upholding its motto Vis unita fortior. 

Again, the R.C.V.8. should call the attention of 
the General Medical Council to the unprofessional 
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conduct of some of the members of the medical 
profession towards its much vaunted (in after-dinner 
speeches) sister profession. 

Furthermore, the R.C.V.S. should examine other 
fields of veterinary practice, and advise its graduates 
if there are openings for their skill. 

I do not beliceye 999 out of 1000 of the medical 
come would lower their dignity to usurp the 

nection of another profession, and I am certain 
they would be the first to condemn the usurpers. 

If medical men and pretenders find it profitable 
to encroach on our preserves would it not be more 
profitable to us to keep them off by going in for the 
study of the diseases of poultry and other small 
animals, and their treatment, and thus cater for the 
demand of the public who really require the services 
of a competent adviser, else the parasitical medical 
men and empirics could not fill up a lacuna that did 
not exist ? 

Until quite recently the dog and cat owner 
requisitioned the ‘‘ quack” because very few veteri- 
nary surgeons ceil be found who took an intelli 
gent and sympathetic interest in the diseases of 
these animals. But since the diminished demand 
of our services in the older branches of veterinary 
practice young practitioners have been compelled to 
oust “the man who paved the way” for him. 
The charlatan was ‘‘a man of necessity” and not 
of design. It is the same with the poultry medical 
man and the quack, who is generally illiterate in 
matters concerning ‘anatomy, pathology, and thera- 
peutics. 

The poultry industry is, in the total, enormous in 
this country, and gives yore to a very great 
number of people; and should the “Small Hold- 


ings” scheme prove. successful and protection for 
iculture become eventually adopted, this industry 
will go on increasing and in consequence prevention 


of disease in poultry will be demanded so as to 
increase the wealth of the small agriculturists, as in 
America, France, Germany, Italy, Denmark, etc. 
In a smaller degree our Board of Agriculture has 
iven a little attention to the subject by issuing 
eaflets from the pen of one who is not a veterinary 
surgeon or medical man. 
ut until our Board of Agriculture see fit to take 
up the poultry industry seriously, there is still plenty 
of scope for a few enthusiastic young veterinary sur- 
geons to specialise in the diseases of poultry. The 
value of many show birds is very great, and intelli- 
gent poultry fanciers are prepared to pay a good 
ee if a really competent person can save their birds 
when ill, and thus perhaps many pounds and also 
a little vanity. 

If the pathology and therapeutics of the smaller 
animals are neglected by the veterinary profession 
we should not blame the public for employing 
quacks, who pretend, and medical men who may 
know something of their diseases and treatment. 

“ Rusticus ” 


OPERATIONS. 
‘Sir,—As one who is a veterinary surgeon of twenty- 
five years’ practical experience of the diseases of animals, 
poultry, and birds, and who has had a life-long acquaint- 


not 


ance with them in health, I am much interested in the 
article on “ Operations,” by “ Pathologist.” But I can- 

ree with the writer that veterinary surgeons know 
very little about the diseases of poultry and the opera- 
tions performed upon them. I now the greater moiety 
of nearly 4000 er more on the “ Register,” and a great 
number of them have a real practical acquaintance with 
their diseases, and perform all the necessary operations 
in the majority of instances without receiving reward or 
fee from their regular clients who employ them to attend 
to their other animals. Nearly all veterinary surgeons, 
who are naturally animal lovers, keep poultry. 

The reason their skill is not more known to the 
“ Fancy” element of the poultry industry is because 
they are not allowed by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons to advertise their accomplishments, skill, wares, 
or fees. Again, most of them are so absorbed by their 
legitimate work that they have no desire to break this 
rule of professional decorum and advertise their side- 
lines for gain. 

Evidently “ Pathologist’s” practical uaintance 
with “operations ” of poultry is very limited, and his 
method is never, or very, very rarely, adopted by 

ractical poultry-keepers or henwives (like those in 
Kent, &c.), and veterinary surgeons who commonly 
perform operations upon poultry. 

It may interest your readers, and, perhaps, “ Patho- 
logist,” to know that veterinary students are well 
grounded in the parasitic and microbic diseases, as well 
asin the other branches of pathology of poultry and 
birds by no less an authority than Sir John M‘Fadyean, 
LL.D., in surgery by Prof. Macqueen, and in other sub- 
jects by the other professors at the Royal Veterinary 
College ; and in the Liverpool University Veterinaty 
School, the Royal Veterinary College, Edinburgh, the 
Glasgow Veterinary College, and the Royal Veterinary 
College, Dublin, by equally eminent professors of the 
science and art of veterinary medicine and meee. 

M.R.C.VS. 


Sir, -I was very pleased to see “ M.R.C.V.S.” letter 
in your last issue. The learned correspondent has, it 
seems, slightly misunderstood me, perhaps through an 
ambiguity on my part in my paper on “Operations.” I 
was quite well aware that veterinary surgeons, or rather 
the students in veterinary colleges, receive instruction 
“in the parasitic and micrebic diseases as well as in 
other branches of pathology of poultry and birds” by 
eminent a. in the same way that they receive 
thoroughly efficient instruction in all the other numer- 
ous branches of their highly interesting and greatly 
beneficial work. This does not, however, make me alter 
my statement that the majority of vets. have very little 
practical knowledge of poultry—in health and disease. 
“M.R.C.V.S.” hits the point precisely when he regards 
this as a “sideline” of their business. Exactly! it is 
and be, a side line with the vast majority of 
veterinary surgeons. My point is that it oul be to 
the interest of the poultry Fancy if one or two well 
qualified veterinary surgeons, like, for instance, your 
correspondent “M.R.C.V.S.” became known to the 
poultry world as trustworthy and efficient poultry 
doctors. 

I quite appreciate the remark of your correspondent 
with regard to the diffienlty a veterinary surgeon has of 
becoming known as efficient in a certain branch, on 
account of the professional rule with regard to advertis- 
ing. This difficulty had suggested itself to me, but I 
do not think it is insuperable. For though a veterinary 
surgeon cannot well advertise a side line for gain, yet 
the of any qualified vet. with regard to th2 


treatment of poultry will, I am confident, become a sub- 
ject of discussion and comment among those interested 
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in poultry, and so bring about his being acknowledged 
as a trustworthy “ poultry surgeon.” 

As “M.R.C.V.S.” says that he knows “ the greater 
motety” of 4000 veterinary surgeons (which would seem 
to me a somewhat difficult matter), and that a great 
namber of these have practical acquaintance with 

ultry, I will not for one moment doubt this statement. 
But I may remark that it does not agree with the ex- 
perience and knowledge my friends and I have had of 
vets. I do not mention this in a derogatory spirit, for 
it is but natural and reasonable that the veterinary 
surgeon should concentrate his mind on the chief part 
of his business, on that part in which he can do more 

and, as matters stand, can make more gain. 

“M.R.C.V.S.” mentions that my method of operations 
is not, or is but rarely, adopted by practical poultry 
keepers or hen wives, or by veterinary surgeons. Natur- 
ally not ! for why should | take up the space of a paper 
like Poultry by simply telling the reader to do some- 
thing which he already does. The columns in a paper 
like this are surely not primarily used to rehash old and 
well-known matters, but rather to present to the reader 
new methods in which to do poultry work, which 
methods, after practical test, he may always decide to 
reject or accept, wholly or partially. 

With regard to the fact of my acquaintance with sur- 
gical operations on poultry being very limited, I need 
simply say that it is a somewhat dangerous and mislead- 
ing habit to judge by “appearances.” 

lagain echo my wish that some learned veterinary 
surgeon may specialise in poulty diseases, may become 
known in the Fancy as an expert “poultry surgeon,” 
and so benefit, I am sure, all those interested in the 
keeping of valuable poultry. If “ M.R.C.V.S.” does so, 
or intends to do so, then I can but say, “ Floreat, 

Hampstead, London, N.W.— Poultry. 


REMOVAL OF THE PLACENTA IN THE 
MARE.—HOW BEST DONE? 


At this season of the year I have often been sur- 
prised that some one with big experience in this 
matter does not give of his knowledge—through the 
pages of The Record or otherwise—and show and 
specify the really best mode of procedure. Such a 
statement at this time cf year would, I think, be 
very useful to the profession generally, and specially 
to those who, like myself, are occasionally, though 
very rarely, called on to perform this often-con- 
sidered-simple, though always delicate and, as I find 
at times, difficult operation. This suggestion I know 
will by many be scouted and pooh-poohed. “ Re- 
move a mare’s placenta, cleanse a mare!” “An 
easy job. Simplest thing in the world!” “Just 
use gentle but persistent traction, insert your hand 
and arm, heave the membranes gently upwards and 
downwards, backwards and forwards, sideways and 
anyways, induce strong contraction of the uterus, 
sever the connection, and the thing is done; the 


cleansing follows or accompanies the withdrawal of 


the hand.” Just so, and quite so, and almost in 
nine cases out of ten certainly so under skilful and 


experienced hands, but unfortunately I am sorry to 
say I have not invariably, or even generally, found 


it so. 


ratively easy matter, but I have found in my very 
imited experience others which require without 
stint all the tact, care, and deft manipulation avail- 
able, and I can bring to mind, with very unpleasant 
feelings even now, one very long ago miserable 
failure, followed by laminitis and its worst conse- 
quences; and my object in writing the following few 
lines is just to try to draw a little special attention 
to a little process which I have found very useful in 
a difficult case, which has helped me out of two or 
three “ tight corners,” and has not as yet failed with 
me. This little process is of course nothing new— 
nothing original, practised I should imagine in actual 
or in more or less modified form by bundreds of 
veterinary surgeons in turn all over the country 
every day of the week in the foaling season; and by 
human obstetricians every day and night of the 
year. Suill, admitting this, 1 do not recollect of ever 
having read in books or journals, or heard at lec- 
tures, or in private conversation, any very special 
reference made to it as a simple easy means of 
placental removal. The little process I refer to is 
just this ‘ Leave the big bulk and big mass of the 
white or light-coloured placenta severely alone ; go 
in search of the dark-coloured outer surface of the 
chorion, and try by gentle traction of that membrane 
by itself to effect the end in view.” 

To explain, and as illustrations ;—Called to a big 
black farm mare, 16:2 hands or over, foaled ten 
bours or so. I found the membranes seemingly 
so firmly attached that | allowed two or three hours 
grace, and even then was likely to be non-plussed. 
Happening to see the dark-coloured detached mar- 
gin of the chorion showing just within the labia I 
said to myself That is the chorion—the outer foetal 
membrane, the outer surface of which is closely 
applied to and connected with the inner lining mem- 
brane of the womb. Some of it has got detached, 
and if I pull gently at this detached portion alone 
and by ny may succeed in detaching and bring- 
ing away the rest of this adhering membrane, and 
with it the whole placenta.” Acting on these lines 
I pulled gently at the dark-coloured membrane only, 
found it giving an inch and then two inches, shifted 
my hold and went round about the detached circum- 
ference drawing quietly here and there. Soon the 
chorion showed as a sort of brownish night-cap, 
enveloping the whiter — downward six, twelve, 
and eighteen inches and nearly two feet, when the 
force of weight came into play, and the whole mass 
fell with a flop between the mare’s hocks and at 
my feet. I saw to the mare’s comfort; and then 
proceeded to investigate the modus operandi of this, 
to me, new-fashioned way of “cleansing” a mare. 
Laying the membranes at full stretch’‘on the ground, 
I incurved the chorion over that end of the umbili- 


attached, stretching out the cord itself with the 
collapsed allantois and ampion in a straight line at 
right angles from it (the chorion), when I found that 
I bad a rude mis-shapen resemblance to an old- 
fashioned umbrella nearly fully opened out. The 
convex incurved chorion—as im utero—expand- 
ed all over its lining membrane—being repre- 


The “ cleansing of a mare ” may be in many cases, : ; 
sented by the ribs and silk of the um while 


possibly in the great majority of instances, a com- 


cal cord on which it abutted and to which it was © 
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the cord itself and the other membranes might 
stand for a thick handle lengthened out of all pro- 
sent the junction of the cord with the chorion 
ing not at all unlike that of the meeting of the 
end of the stick with the centre of the framework 
of a family gamp; and as by pulling the ends of 
the ribs and the outer margin of the silk one can 
close the umbrella, and bring the framework like 
a night cap over the stick, so by gently pull 
ing the detached circumference of the chorion— 
as found near the vulva—I had gradually detached 
the chorion from the inside of the uterus, and 
brought it down as a sort of dark loose night cap 
over the cord, and when the process was nearly 
completed the weight of the membranes was almost 
sufficient to break away the small attachment re- 
maining. I was well-pleased with the process, and 
—to my possibly rather conceited view, no more 
simple, easy, gentle and practically correct mode 
of removal was called for—no exertion to the 
operator, no inconvenience nor pain, nor trouble to 
appearance to the mare—which did well. 
II.—A three-year-old pedigree Clydesdale filly, 
which had often taken high place in showyard, in 
foal to a noted horse, foaled two live colt foals in 
the morning, hung her cleansing till evening when 
the owner, very anxious, wished her seen to at 
once. Whether any of the placenta had been ex- 
pelled or detached in foaling I was not aware, but 
there was little showing at the vulva, and per 
vaginam, only a big confused mass of huddled-up 
membranes could be made out. Here, again, my 
friend the chorion came to the rescue. I found it 
pretty far in, and after a little got a portion into 
view. Thena little more, and as it came away the 
other membranes showed, and in ten or fifteen 
minutes one placenta had been extracted. The 
second took a little longer time; before it was com- 
pleted, the mare became uneasy, made as if to be 
wn ; uterine pains seemed present, and in one of 
the contracting efforts the remaining part of the 
placenta was expelled. This mare made--as the 
surgeons say—‘ an uneventful recovery.” Nursed 
her two colt foals through the summer without 
assistance—an object of interest and curiosity to 


many. 

TIi-—One other instance. On Tuesday of this 
week, a big farm mare foaled at 9 p.m. previous 
evening—and now 10 a.m. a big strong, foal, gam- 
bolling about, but mare in rather poor condition— 
placenta retained and, as I feared, membranes fresh 
and firm and seemingly pa firmly fixed. Found 
on examination that I could in a measure and 
to a certain extent effect a partial separation by the 
hand, but the process threatened to be long and 
tedious—not devoid of risk of injury to the womb 
itself, and not likely to be fully successful. So 
desisted, and fell back on looking for the chorion 
once more—found its detached end well within the 
vagina. A tolerably steady rather firm pull was 
necessary to start its detachment, but soon the dark 
night cap to show round and down the white 
cord ; difficulty was over, and in a little the full 
big placenta fell with its pleasant-sounding flop to 
the straw without—and I made, and make, a point 


of seeing to this—u drop of fresh blood showing, 
There was, however, a considerable quantity of 
reddish rusty brown septic fluid present, but a free 
syringing witha weak disinfectant minimised the 
danger, and the mare has done well. 

These specimen cases I think fully explain my 
object, and need no further comment. The idea is 
not original—others I have no doubt have long 

ractised it and are doing so, I trust, with success. 
Rome ractioners may, however, have overlooked 
it, or the little process has not occurred to them. 

C, Cunnineuam, M.R.C.V.S. 
Slateford, Midlothian, May 9. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


ComMPLICATIONS Propucep By A Foreign Bopy 
IN THE PHARYNX OF A Cow.—By M. Cuny. 


A four-year-old Flemish cow, in excellent flesh, 
suddenly displayed a capricious appetite, leaving a 
great part or the whole of her ration. Neverthe- 
less, she seemed tormented by hunger, always 
turning readily to food. A practitioner who was 
consulted could not discover the cause of the com- 
plaint. 

Ten days after the commencement of the illness 
the owner noticed a swelling of the gutheral region, 
located at firston one side only. This soon extend- 
ed considerably, involving the tissues and organs 
between the anterior edges of the atlas and the 
ascending branches of the maxilla in a warm and 
very painfulcedema. Deglutition became more and 
more difficult; saliva flowed continually from the 
commissures of the lips, and a slight wheezing sound 
became evident. 

The cedema, increasing every day, finally reached 
as high as the base of the horns, advancing in front 
as far as the chin. Behind, it descended to about 
the upper third of the neck, where it gradually dis- 
appeared. The skin which covered it was tense, 
difficult to depress, and gave, upon palpation, the 
sensation of a very resistant subcutaneous tissue. 
The eyes were inflamed, tears flowed over the 
cheeks, and the pituitary membrane, which was the 
seat of a slight catarrh, bore some visible ulcers. 

The practitioner called again, believed the case to 
be an affection of the nervous centres, and thinking 
death close at hand, prescribed nothing. 

When, some days later, M. Cuny saw the animal, 
the symptoms had changed a little. The tumefac- 
tion of the throat still existed, but the skin at its 
surface was much less tense. Palpation and pres- 
sure revealed the presence of fluid, the movements 
of which caused a sound somewhat similar to 
rales in the whole of the area comprised between 
the chin and the jugular channel. e mouth ex- 
haled a repulsive order, and showed numerous 
ulcers covered with gangrenous matter. 

M. Cuny thought for a moment of gangrenous 
coryza; but the history, and the presence of the 
abscess, soon disproved that diagnosis. 

He opened the intermaxillary s with a red- 
hot cautery, giving exit to several litres of a fluid of 
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the colour of dregs of wine, and a putrid, repulsive | 


odour. This caused a distinct improvement in the 
symptoms, which was, however, of very short dura- 
tion. The animal weakened more and more, and 
died some days later, after having shown a diffuse, 
warm, painful swelling of the left hock with distinct 
lameness of that limb. 

At the autopsy a fibrous growth. caused by a 
foreign body—an iron wire - which was adherent to 
it at one part, was found on the left side of the 

barynx. The swollen hock was the seat of a sero- 
Selcane arthritis, undoubtedly caused by meta- 
stasis. 

This case shows the necessity for the practitioner 
to explore the pharynx in all cases of dysphagia. It 
also shows the great tendency of bovines to meta- 
stasis, and the readiness with which this causes meta- 
static arthritis.—Journal de Méd. Vét. de Lyon. 

W.R C. 


Tue TRANSCUTANEOUS INOCULATION OF TUBERCU- 
LOSIS. 


From the numerous experiments which have 
been made to determine the channel of infection in 
pulmonary tuberculosis, it seems fairly clear that no 
exclusive theory can beadmitted. Either the diges- 
tive or the respiratory tract may afford entrance 
to the bacilli; but these are probably not the only 
methods of infection, and Courmont and Lesieur 
have reported experiments showing that the possi- 
bility of the introduction of bacilli through the skin 
must also be taken into consideration. 

These experiments have been made upon the 


guinea-pig, the calf, and the rabbit. They have|~ 


consisted in lightly rubbing tuberculous material, 
derived from human sputa, tuberculous tissues 
finely divided, or cultures of tubercle bacilli of 
human or bovine origin, upon the skin of different 
parts of the body. Sometimes the skin has been 
previously shaved or depilated; but these meas- 
ures are not essential to successful inoculation, 
which may be accomplished through the apparently 
intact skin. The condition of the inoculating 
material is, however, important ; to be inoculable in 
this manner, a bacillus should be sufficiently viru- 
lent, and it should not be englobed in sputa, fecal 
matter or pieces of tissue. Should it be so englobed, 
inoculation is still possible, but much more rare than 
if the bacillus is free. 

When the inoculation is successful, the skin com- 
ports itself in three different ways. In about a 
third of the cases, it does not preserve any trace of 
the passage of the bacilli. In others, it presents 
a little induration, or some ordinary looking crusts, 
corresponding higtologically, however, with tuber- 
culous lesions. In other cases, again, warty tuber- 
cles, which are always small and discrete, are 
observed. 

With or without initial lesions of the skin, the 
bacilli introduced transcutaneously cause lesions of 
the lymphatic system in the guinea-pig. These 
lesions indicate the course of the bacilli, which may 
be completely arrested by the lymphatic filter, or, if 
pe are sufficiently virulent, may pass further on, 
and produce a generalised tuberculosis. 


In the rabbit, the lymphatic system does not 
a lesions, but a pulmonary tuberculosis may 
evelop almost at once. This happened in three of 
the experiments of Courmont and Lesieur, in which 
a pulmonary tuberculosis, primary in appearance, 
was obtained, with no trace of its channel of 
entrance. 

The most important result of these experiments 
is that in certain conditions—particularly favour- 
able, it is true—the bacilli may pass through a skin 
which, in appearance at least, is intact, and cause 
distant tuberculous lesions, without leaving a trace 
of their transcutaneous passage.—(Annales de Méd. 
Vét. ex. Presse Médicale) 


Royal College ot 
Ueterinarp Surgeons. 


FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 


A meeting of the Board of Examiners for this 
Degree was held on the 16th inst , at 10 Red Lion 
Square. Six candidates entered for the examina- 
tion, and the undermentioned gentlemen passed, and 
obtained the Diploma :— 

Mr. G. 8. Bruce Capt. E. P. Barry 
Capt. W. A. McDoucatn Mr. C. H. SHEATHER 

The examiners were Messrs. J. Malcolm, W. 
Hunting, and Prof. Macqueen; Mr. W. J. Mulvey 
being in the chair. 

Frep Buttock, Secretary. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society was 
held on Thursday, May 7th, at the Rooms of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, Mr. J. Willett, Presi- 
dent, was in the chair, and the following signed the 
attendance Book :—Messrs. J. B. Tutt, P. 8. Howard, 
Capt. R. C. Cochrane, A. L. Wilson, J. B. Hare, 
J. McR. Frost, R. Bennett, R. A. Phelp, A. E. Willett, 
F.G.Samson, W.S. Mulvey, G. H. Livesey, N. Almond, 
H. King, Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, F. W. Willett, R. J 
Foreman, Ainsworth Wilson, C. Roberts, W. L. Harri- 
son, Capt. C. H. H. Joliffe, R. Porch, Lt.-Col. R. Moore, 
H. Wadsworth, E. Lionel Stroud, R. F. Wall, T. M. C. 
Hunt, A. Rogerson, E. M. Perry, Prof. H. A. Woodruff, 
Prof. J. Macqueen, J.C. Coleman, A. McCunn, A. A. 
Johnson, W. R. Davis, W. R. Clarke, and Hugh A. 
MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 

Visitors: Dr. A. W. J. MacFadden, Messrs. C. H. Rice, 


R. D. Holding, L R. Hare, H.A.Idenden, A. H. 
Berry, H.T. Hughes, C. J. Reakes, Councillor J. 3. 
rown, 


On the proposition of Mr. F. Willett, seconded by 
Mr. Hare, the minutes of the previous meeting were 
taken as read and confirmed. 

Letters were announced from Captain Swanstone, 
A. L. Butters, Sidney Villar, and James Rowe, regret- 
ting their inability to be present, 

“THe anD Megat Surpty.” 
Adjourned Discussion on Mr. J. C. CoLEMAN’s paper, 


Mr. A. L. Witson, in opening the discussion, thought 
that much blame attached to veterinary surgeons in the 
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past if not in the present for allowing animals to be 
slaughtered for human food when they were almost at 
the point of death from parturition and other things. 
With regard to a post-mortem being held on animals 
and a certificate given by the veterinary surgeon attend- 
ing them, that would be a very good thing if it could be 
carried out, but it would be exceedingly expensive hav- 
ing an official going round to see to the disposal of the 
carcases, especially in country districts. ith regard 
to the milk supply, he corroborated Mr. Coleman as to 
the filthy condition of many country cowsheds and of 
the cowmen. He thought it was a pity dairymaids hid 
disappeared, becanse they were much cleaner. 

Mr. ArnswortH WILSON had hoped the author would 
say a little more about the inspection of meat in this 
country. It seemed to be the fashion nowadays to run 
down British methods and praise up foreign ways, but 
the more he studied the methods in force abroad the 
more he was of opinion that really this country was not 
so far behind. With regard to meat inspection, Great 
Britain certainly had to take a back seat. All over the 
Continent public slaughter-houses were the rule and not 
the exception, and in every instance a veterinary sur- 
geon was Officiall inning There were a certain 
number of public slaughter-honses in this 
country, presided over by men whose names were house- 
hold words in the profession, and the statistics derived 
from the veterinary inspectors in charge were very valu- 
able, and the figures were certainly more reliable than 
those taken from the Continent. Mr. Wilson read 
several extracts from the Memorial of the new Animal 
Diseases Bill at present before the German Reichstag. 
The Bill had been read a second time before the German 
Parliament and tuberculosis was included in it. Accord- 
ing tu the Memorial, tuberculosis was very widely spread 
in Germany amongst pasture and stall fed cattle, Pat it 
was seldom met with in young animals. In animals of 
three to six years of age the proportion was thirty times, 
and over six years forty times as great as animals in 
their first year. The Memorial pointed out that up to 
1904 the statistics were not reliable, as it was only after 
that date that a uniform system was adopted for the 
whole country. He did not wish to belittle German 
statistics, but his point was that British statistics though 
few in number were more reliable. Mr. Coleman, he 
thought, made rather a strong statement when he said 
that the present methods of inspection in this country 
were almost as primitive as they were on the Continent 
seven hundred or eight hundred years ago. Personally 
he disagreed with that statement, although he admitted 
there was a long road to travel before efficiency was at- 
tained. He was afraid Mr. Coleman rather piled on the 
agony with regard to the conditions under which milk was 

roduced. No doubt things were not what they ought 
to be and cowsheds were capable of much iprovement 
and the cows would be better for grooming, but he had 
never yet seen such filthy conditions as described in the 
paper. He fancied Mr. Coleman was speaking of things 
some years agoand not at the present time. Although 
the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order was op- 
tional, still there was a certain amount of inspection 
going on and a certain rough standard of sanitation in- 
sisted on. Large firms and up-to-date dairy farmers 
were becoming more particular in all round cleanliness. 
He was afraid that the suggestions with regard to post- 
mortems and certificates were quite impracticable, and 
the advantages to be derived were not in proportion 
to the expenditure. He thought it was advocated 
by Mr. Coleman especially with regard to anthrax. In 
his own district, since the new year he had known of 
several instances where cows had died suddenly under 
suspicious circumstances and had been removed to the 
horse slaughterers, and nothing more done in the matter, 
and that went on all over the country. In Scotland he 
received information of most of his cases of anthrax 


from the public slaughter-houses, where the anthrax was 
detected in the meat. Certainly there remained a good 
deal to be done in that respect. The custom as to wet 
and dry milking varied, but as long as the cows were 
kept well groomed and the stalls clean the necessity for 
cleansing the udder was less apparent. He was cer- 
tainly not in favour of washing the udder, as it gave 
rise to cases of mastitis and it was almost impossible to 
cleanse the udder thoroughly by washing. He favoured 
wiping with a damp cloth. With regard to pasteurisa- 
tion, it was understood that it rendered the tubercle 
bacilli incapable of harm. 85° C. for five minutes was 
considered sufficient for the purpose. With regard to 
the stringent rules suggested by the author, they already 
existed in an optional form and should be made com- 
pulsory. There was no doubt the reason why cows were 
tied up in sheds was to economise room. The ideal way 
would be to have them in loose boxes, but he was afraid 
the consumer would have to pay more for his milk, 
although the animals certainly gave more milk under 
such conditions. Cows did better in the country in the 
winter when they went out to water, and if the weather 
was at all favourable they might stop out half-an-hour 
or more. Mr, Coleman had said that he would insist 
upon the testing of all cows with tuberculin where the 
milk or the butter or cheese was intended for human 
consumption, and later on in the paper said he would 
exclude all reacting animals from the cowsheds. No 
doubt that was an ideal method of procedure, but he 
thought it was wrong to put such things forward at the 
present time. It represented the end that was aimed at, 
but no beginning had yet been made. If such a system 
were applied at present it would pretty well ruin the 
country ; it would certainly ruin the dairy industry. 
Mr. Sidney Villar said at Norwich that 30 per cent. of 
the herds would react, but he himself thought the figure 
should be 40 per cent. The reacting animals would be 
excluded from the sheds and compensation paid for those 
slaughtered, and it would be rather expensive for the 
Treasury. The method abont to be adopted in this 
country, with cows at any rate, was that advocated by 
Professor Osterag in Prussia, who dealt with tubercn. 
losis from the clinical and bacteriological point of view, 
withont the application of the tuberculin test ; and a 
start could be made in that manner by removing dan- 
gerously tuberculons animals, while at the same time 
encouraging the voluntary application of tuberculin. 
The compulsory application of tuberculin had been 
attended with rather disastrous results in_ certain 
countries, and no country at the present time had any 
scheme of legislation in force except with regard to 
imported animals. He was glad Mr. Coleman had men- 
tioned that the tuberculin test was sometimes carelessly 
applied. This had been the case abroad, and the test 
had not yet received official recognition. 

‘The PrestDENT said the last paragraph of the paper 
with regard to the importation of dairy products was 
rather alarming as it showed our supply fell far short 
of the demaud, but he thought imported milk was 
very carefully examined, and recently the Local Govern- 
ment Board had been very active in the matter, and 
were taking samples for analysis of practically ever 
consignment at the port of arrival. He wit. 
Mr. Coleman as to the grooming of cattle. He had 
many opportunities of seeing the milk as it arrived in 
town, and he thought there was much to be said with 
regard to the efficient straining of the milk. He had 
made enquiries from one of the largest Creameries in 
London and had been told that both the wire straining 
and the muslin straining left much to be desired. They 
also courteously informed him that they had been 
experimenting with different materials, and had finally 
adopted a material called “domette,” and which every 
farmer that supplied them milk was obliged to use. He 
had seen milk that had passed an ordinary 
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muslin strainer -_ through “domette,” and the amount 
of matter that had passed through the muslin strainer 
and been caught by the “domette” was surprising. 

he President here passed round a piece of the material 
or inspection by the Fellows). This material was not 
strong enough to hold the weigi t of the milk and there- 
fore it was necessary to use a layer of muslin as well. 
He had also been informed that it was necessary so put 
the milk through when warm, as otherwise it would not 
pass the fine mesh. If all the London Dairies insisted 
on the farmers in the country using “ domette” to strain 
the milk consigned to them it would be an advantage 
to the general public. 

Prof. WooprurFr said the author spoke of there being 
evidence of milk being the cause of some cases of scarlet 
fever and typhoid, but he thought it was necessary to be 
careful before endorsing such a statement. No doubt 
epidemics of those diseases had been traced to the con- 
sumption of milk, but as it was put in the paper it 
seemed to suggest that the cow was subject to such dis- 
eases, which was not the case. If a medical officer of 
health could label a disease as being due to a cow, cat, 
orany other animal, he was only too glad to do so. With 
regard to pasteurisation, 85° was right, but it was often 
done at 70° by dairy companies, and was therefore a dis- 
tinctly dangerous process, because they advertised their 
milk as innecuous when it was not so. The only good 
such a process did was to take away a certain amount of 
scum by the centrifugalising process. The public 
should be warned that the present methods of pasteuri- 
sation were not as effective as they were led to believe. 
The whole question of milk was that of cost. If the 
milk was produced under the careful conditions advo- 
cated, its price was bound to be raised, and some of 
the legislation advocated in the paper would be dan- 
gerous on thataccount. With regard to meat inspection 
Mr. Coleman seemed rather disappointed that he could 
not identify the disease from which the meat suffered in 
the outbreaks of food a rage in this country. It 
seemed to him that probably ptomaine poisoning con- 
tracted after the meat was killed accounted for plenty 
of cases. The important question was, who were to be 
the inspectors if meat inspection was made compulsory 
all over the country. Naturally they thought it should 
be the veterinary surgeons, bunt the Royal Commission 
on Tuberculosis, which reported in 1898, advocated that 
the veterinary surgeon should only be the supervising 
officer and that much of the detail and routine work of 
meat inspection should be carried out by lay inspectors. 
The Royal Sanitary Institute was carrying on exaimina- 
tions for meat inspectors and their qualification was 
widely recognised. Public Health Authorities were 
even asking that a veterinary surgeon should have some 

ualification in addition to his own, such as that of rhe 
Digivies of the Royal Sanitary Institute. The veteri- 
nary profession should take steps to ensure the 
recognition of their own Diploma, and to make it 
quite clear that veterinary surgeons were trained 
munch more efficiently for meat inspeetion than 
any inspector passed by the Sanitary Institute. If 
necessary a further diploma could be introduced or 
the Fellowshi could divided into branches, the 
Public Health Branch, the Practice of Medicine Branch, 
the Practice of Surgery Branch, so that there would be 
a Public Health qualification stamped with the hall 
mark of the R.C.V.S. The compensation question for 
the destruction of milk cows with tuberculous udders 
was not a serious one, becanse the cow was generally the 
subject of generalised tuberculosis, but in meat inspec- 
tion compensation would be a very difficult point. 
Lately he had been inspecting on behalf of butchers 
carcases of beef bought as perfectly sound bullocks for 
which a proper price had been paid, £19 or £20, and yet 
the carcases had been condemned in whole or in ae 
as tuberculous. The butcher could get no return from 


the farmer and consequently he was not inclined to 
allow facilities for inspection more than he could possi- 
bly help. Therefore some scheme of compensation would 
have to be provided so that the butcher should be on 
the side of fair inspection. There was an implied war- 
ranty of soundness when a man a a horse at a 
fair price, and the same thing should be held in regard 
to cattle. At present there was a case before the Courts 
to determine the point. 

Prof. WooLprIDGE said that Mr. Coleman had asked 
several questions in his paper. The answer to the 
question of whether deleterious germs other than tuber- 
cle bacilli were destroyed by pasteurisation was in the 
affirmative. Pasteurisation, if properly carried out, was 
destructive to all pathogenic organisms in the vegetative 
state, but there were some spores which might possibly 
escape destruction. When pasteurisation was carried 
on at a temperature as low as 70 deg. F. it was a fraud. 
With regard to the products of the germs being ren- 
dered harmless by the process, the toxins of some were 
destroyed by heat, while the toxins of others were not. 
He protested against one sweeping statement made by 
Mr. Coleman, when he said that farmers as a rule were 
far too pig-headed and conservative to alter their pre- 
sent system unless compelled to do so. He should like to 
ask what inducement there was to the farmer? He 
quoted the case of a farmer with a good herd of dairy 
cattle within easy reach of London, who undertook to 
put into force all precautions as far as it was humanly 
possible, without very great outlay, and as a result the 
milk was in a very good condition. He (the a) 
then proceeded to one of the hospitals in town and lai 
the state of the case before the authorities, and he was 
told that they were sending out for tenders, and if his 
milk was a farthing a gallon less than anybody else’s he 
would get the contract. Is that inducement? The 
public had to be educated to know that if they wanted 
good clean milk they must pay for it and then the 
farmer would produce it. He thought “domette” was 
the best material on the market for milk straining, and 
when two layers were used, separated by a metal net- 
work and one inch space the milk was freed from an 
enormous amount of dirt. It was necessary to pass the 
milk through as it came straight from the cow, other- 
wise cream was kept back. One advantage of ae 
the milk warm was that the organisms were remov 
from the milk just at the time when the milk was at a 
temperature that suited their growth. 

Mr. HoLpDEN supported the contention that meat in- 
spection should form a. oe of the veterinary profession. 
it was deplorable, he thought, to see the meat inspec- 
tor, after only three or four months education on the 
subject, strutting about as if he were a walking encyclo- 


la. 
Mr. Councillor J. J. Brown agreed very largely with 
most of the remarks in the paper, a as to the 
filthy condition of some of the cowsheds in the country. 
Inspection undoubtedly vas efficient in some districts, 
but in others it was deplorably lacking. With regard to 
inducement being held out to the farmer, that was a 
point that could be only met by legislation. The more 
the veterinary a pushed the matter to the front 
the more probability was there that the public would de- 
mand the restrictions necessary for public health. 

Dr. A. W. J. MacFappen said that he had read the 
paper with very great interest. It covered an extremely 
wide field and touched on many controversial points. 
Something had been said by one or two speakers as to 
the position of veterinary surgeons in regard to meat 
inspection and public hea!th work in general, and some 
of those rernarks might lead one to suppose that certain 
members of the medical profession were not perha 

uite in agreement with the views expressed by Mr. 
leman as to the importance of the veterinary surgeon 
in public health administration. He would welcome, 
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and he was sure every member of the Public Health 
Service would welcome, the em of veterinary 
surgeons in work of that kind. It was a most import- 
ant work, a work that could only be properly carried 


out by men whose training had fitted them for it. He did. 


not know to what extent they might look forward to a 
comprehensive scheme which would include the employ- 
ment of veterinary officers in the public health adminis- 
tration of the future, but he thought that the lay meat 
inspector would continue for the present, at any rate in 
most instances, to perform the function of meat inspec- 
tion, and that it was most necessary that these inspec- 
tors should have a training fitting ahens thoroughly for 
work. Asa it to him that 
the proper person to teach the art of meat inspection 
was the man who knew all about meat and the animals 
from which it was obtained, and that man of course was 
he who had been professionally trained in that respect. 
His own observations bore out Mr. Coleman’s remarks 
with regard to milk production. No doubt many 
farmers and dairy per had taken pains and trouble 
to produce pure milk, and it was certainly hard on those 
whe found that their efforts in this respect did not meet 
with the encouragement which they deserved. Until 
the general public had a better acquaintance with this 
matter some Nom might be expected, but he 
hoped that before long such efforts would become more 

nerally appreciated, and that they might soon find the 

iry farmer ready to abandon the position so graphi- 
cally described by Mr. Coleman. 

Prof. MacQuEEN complimented Mr. Coleman upon a 
paper that did him credit, and although they might not 
all — with some of the observations, they were 
bound to admit there was a great deal of truth in many 
of them. He agreed with Mr. Coleman as to the filthy 
condition of the cowsheds in many parts of the country, 
because there were counties in England in which some 
of the cowsheds were a positive disgrace to civilisation. 
Although sanitation had occupied the very forefront of 
veterinary discussion for the last ten years, there seemed 
to be no improvement, and the discussion was still going 
on. He maintained that little improvement could be 
expected so long as dairies were carried on in an indi- 
vidual capacity. The cow was a dirty animal to begin 
with, and could not be milked in a shed or in a field 
without exposing the milk to contamination, and neither 
in the field nor in the cowshed could a cow be kept 
absolutely clean. It was wonderful how people were 
alive to-day, if all that had been said about contamin- 
ated milk and the matters drunk in milk could be 


believed. From time immemorial, who had taken 


milk had swallowed such stuff, and they would continue 
to swallow dirt to the end of the chapter. Unless the 
furnishing of milk was confined to companies, milk 
- could never be controlled so as to have it snpplied in a 
pure condition. He thought there was a good deal of 
sentimental dread about unclean milk. <A _ great 
advance might be considered to have been made in 
getting rid of the bacteria which were supposed to 
communicate disease to the human subject, and the 
rules of ordinary cleanliness should be sufficient to 

ve the milk from accidental contamination. But 
really until the cow was kept in the drawing-room and 
fed in the dining-room of cowsheds with fancy sur- 
roundings, it would be impossible to get much more 
than average milk. He did not think the people would 
suffer very much from the consequences. He could 
remember the time when there was far less attention 
paid to the hygiene of the _—. He agreed that dairy- 
maids were a little cleaner than men, but where were 
dairymaids to be obtained now, except in the theatre. 
The condition of some of the men who engaged in milk- 
ing could be guessed, but notwithstanding, people still 
existed and he — drank more milk now than they 
used todo. He differed from Mr. Coleman with regard 


to the statistics in this country, because he thought they 
were exceedingly reliable, more reliable than foreign 
statistics. With regard to tuberculous cows, the matter 
had been already thrashed out, and it seemed to him the 
Association were having too much of the ap x With 
regard to Mr. Woodruff’s remarks as to dividing the 
Diploma, he did not know whether it would succeed or 
not, but there was a good opportunity for the R.C.V.S. 
to develop something in the shape of a diploma or a 
certificate which a candidate might carry about with 
him, indicating that he had special proficiency in 
matters relating to public health. The work of societies 
like the Central, in connection with the inspection of 
meat and milk was best achieved when members con- 
fined their attention to the diseases of cattle. He did 
not think veterinary surgeons would ever figure largely 
in the control of milk ; they might assist at its produc- 
tion, but not inits inspection. Ifthe veterinary surgeon 
would learn to understand the diseases of the mammary 
glands and the diseases to which cattle were liable, and 
endeavour to arrest their progress, then he thought the 
public would hail him as a useful member of the com- 
munity. The tendency of the profession seemed to him 
to partake too much of cemmercialism ; there was an 
inclination to seize every opportunity for increasing 
income, or at least the public seemed to suspect so, 
judging from the agricultural papers. 

Mr. J. C. CoLeman briefly replied upon the discus- 
sion. He said he suggested the registration of deaths 
and post-mortem certificates more as a_ protection 
against diseased animals slaughtered in emergency, so 
as to prevent the meat getting into the market without 
being properly stamped. He did not think it would be 
expensive, because the meat inspecting part of the 
Inspector of Nuisances would be taken away from him, 
and he could very well fulfil the duty of registering the 
deaths when the certificates were sent to him. 
knacker-man in a district could be appointed with a 
retaining fee of £2 to £5 a year to receive and hand the 
certificate te the Inspector of Nu‘sances to the effect 
that he had had the carcase and destroyed it. With 
regard to the filthiness of cowsheds, as a matter of fact, 
he had very much underrated the condition. Probably 
meat inspection in towns was satisfactory, but in the 
country districts it was not so. Most of the statistics 
he had given in the paper were English statistics given 
to him by the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture. 
What he had asked in the paper with regard to the 
bacilli was whether other bacilli suffered the same fate 
as thetubercle bacilli, and also whether the toxins were 
destroyed, and Prof. Wooldridge had answered those 
questions very satisfactorily. He was afraid he must 
more or less agree that Mr. Wilson was right when he 
said that the tuberculin test was not practicable at 
present, and would cripple the milk industry. There 
would be such an enormous slaughter that milk pro- 
ducing cows would be much lessened, and there would 
not be sufficient milk to meet public requirements. But 
it was absolutely necessary, and he had thought of the 
following plan. On reaction to the tuberculin test, the 
cows should be branded and put out of the dairy and 
fattened. When slaughtered, if the animal was con- 
demned the owner should be compensated. In the case 
of a poor cow, of course, it would not pay the farmer to 
fatten He was glad to hear from the President that 
imported milk was carefully examined. He had not 
seen the straining material exhibited by the President 
before, but one or two dairy companies had supplied the 
farmers in his neighbourhood with a patent strainer, a 
large tin funnel with four layers of cotton wool, with 
muslin between each layer, and he thought that was far 
preferable to “domette.” In his own neighbourhood 
they had a patent wire-strainer (Kelly’s), which had 
64,000 holes to the square inch, but “domette” he 
judged to have not more than half that number. By 
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straining and cooling the milk immediately, the bacilli 
had not such a favourable opportunity of propagating. 
With regard to Prof. Woodruff’s remarks, what he, (Mr. 
Coleman) meant, was that typhoid was communicated 
by milk, but, of course, he did not mean that the 
cow suffered from the disease. As to meat poisoning, 
ptomaine poisoning seemed a very ambiguous sort of 
name, every disease being put down to it when unable to 
find another cause. He quite agreed with Prof. Wood- 
ruff as to the veterinary qualification being recognised 
without going to the Sanitary Institute, and also that 
compensation was absolutely -reqewne: f in any attempt 
to eradicate tuberculosis from the herd, or in condemn- 
ing a carcase of a beast. He was afraid Prof. Wool- 
dridge had had very little experience of the dairy 
farmer. 

Prof. WooLpDRIDGE said he had lived all his life on a 
dairy farm and in a dairy district. 

Mr. CoLeMAN said it was rather hard on the farmer 
who took such care to be asked for a tender, but if the 
hygienic conditions were made compulsory all farmers 
would be under the same restrictions and would not be 
able to undercut one another in that way. He had been 

leased to hear the remarks of Mr. Holden and Mr. 

rown, and was obliged to Dr. McFadden. He had to 
thank Prof. Macqueen for letting him down so lightly. 
It was true cows could not be kept clean, but they could 
be kept cleaner. He had been anxious to have sugges- 
tions as to the style of byre' He himself suggested 
something such as they had in Scotland. The cribs 
should be 10 inches high, the inside being made of 
Derbyshire blue brick in split clyinders, sections of 2 
ft. each and 18in. wide for feeding stuffs. Between each 
stall there should be a half length of stall, so that the 
milkman could milk the cow behind the stall, and there 
should be a gutter about 4 inches lower than the plat- 
form on which the cow stood, which should be 5ft. 6in. 
from crib to gutter. Instead of tying the animals up 
with chains running through a ring there should be a 
ring sliding on a pole with a chain 4 to 6 inches long, so 
as to force the cow to defecate behind. She would be 
lying with her head actually in the crib. He thought 

airymaids were much cleaner than men because they 
did not have to clean out pigsties and then go straight 
‘to milk the cows. He did not see what reason Prof. 
Macqueen had for saying that veterinary surgeons would 
not have much control in connection with milk. If they 
did not we should be in the same unsatisfactory and 
inefficient state, upon the pes of the Bill, as we are 
at the present ‘time, as the veterinary surgeon is un- 
doubtedly the unly efficient person to inspect the cows, 
' In thanking Mr. Wilson for as and Mr. Harri- 
son for seconding the vote of thanks, and you, gentle- 
men, for the kind way you have received it, I beg to 
say | am amply repaid for any trouble I have taken by 
the grand attendance of Fellows and the interest they 
have shown in the discussion. 


THE UTILITY AND PRACTICAL VALUE OF 
MORPHIA AS AN AID TO CANINE SURGERY. 


By Frepx. Hospay, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 


For many years the beneficent effect of morphia as a 
drug whieh eases or minimises pain has been univer- 
sally recognised, especially in human medical a 
but so far as I am able to gather, I do not think that it 


has as yet taken as important a place in canine surgical 
work—at all events in England—as it ought to have 
done. I have nothing new to tell you, and my paper 
will be brief, but it is with the view of bringing the use 
of morphia more prominently under the notice of my 
English colleagues that I have attempted to gather 
together a few remarks for discussion this evening, and 


the conclusions are based on the results of some ninet 
cases which have been the subjects of closely reco’ 
observations during the past two years. It is univer- 
sally admitted by all who have practically studied the 
— that it is by no means a safe = to reason by 
analogy that any one drug, or series of drugs, will act in 
the same pharmacological way upon every species of 
animal, the action of morpbia upon different animals 
being an excellent illustration of this. Upon the horse 
and cat the train of symptoms which follow its use are 
totally different to those which follow its administration 
to the dog ; the effect upon the latter being very similar 
to that upon members of the human species. It is of 
its effect upon the dog alone, studied from the point of 
view of its value from a surgical standpoint that I ask 
you to discuss to-night. 

Everyone present will admit that the first desire of 
the surgeon is to be able to do the necessary operation 
without inflicting pain upon his patient, but equally 
with that he has always uppermost in his mind the safety 
of the animal, and this anxiety is also shared in a ve 
great measure by the owner. It is the most earnest wis 
uppermost in the mind of every operator that safety and 
painlessness may be combi together, and up to the 
present, both in human and veterinary surgery, there is 
always some element of risk (even although it is now, 
chou to modern methods of administration, very much 
minimised) largely owing to the difficulty in getting an 
expert anesthetist to assist during the operation. It is 
not of the slightest avail for an operation to be done in 
the most clever manner possible when the patient sue- 
cunbs te an overdose of the anesthetic ; and it is more 
annoying still if this result occurs when the operation 
has only been one of a comparatively trivial racter 
through which the patient would have passed safely had 
no anesthetic been used. With dogs one has many 
things to consider which do not occur in human a, 
especially in regard to the protection of the operator a 
his assistants and the safe securing of the animal in 
such a way that he cannot come to harm from this 
account. For the attainment of each of these objects 
the judicious use of morphia is exceedingly useful, and 
a vicious animal is readily transformed into a tractable 
being. For those whose assistance is limited to one per- 
son, and that usually of one who is untrained, 
narcotising effect of morphia is a very useful aid. 

As a drug it is classed as a narcotic rather than as a 
true anesthetic, but its soporific and stupefying effect is 
so well marked in the dog that one is quite justified in 
utilising it for minor union and for restless, trouble- 
some a especially when combined with some local 
anesthetic such as cocaine, novocain, codrenine, or some 
such drug. For aiding in the reduction and setting of a 
fracture it is often invaluable, as not only does it keep 
the patient still at the time the bandage is applied, but 
it keeps him quiet until the plaster of Paris or green 
application has set quite firm and hard, and for some 
time afterwards. 

For entropion and such operations as are perfo 
on the eyelids, and for many operations on the eyeball it- 
self, it enables a much greater degree of stillness than 
can otherwise be obtainable without the administration 
of ageneral anesthetic, and when a local anesthetic is 
applied these operations can be performed pre ga 
without pain. That it is only nareotic and not true 
anzesthetic in action is well shown by the slight “ wince” 
given if the elliptical piece is excised without 
previous use of cocaine or some local anzsthetic, but the 
rapidity with which the patieat drops off into a dreamy, 
aw state again, illustrates full well its comf e 

eeling. 

For hernize and conditions in which the bowels should 
be kept quiet and the abdominal muscles relaxed it is of 
the greatest value, and even very large hern 


iz can readil 
be reduced, and the radical operation safely and pailensly 
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performed without any other aids than the hypodermic 
injection of morphia and the external application of 
coeaine. 

The injection of morphia is useful for minor extraction 
and scaling of the teeth of a very nervous patient for the 
removal of small tumours, a claws, and for opera- 
tions which can be performed with rapidity. Although 
it deadens 
does not do away with it altogether, as is the case with 
chloroform and ether, and an animal under its influence 
alone can temporarily and readily be roused, even after 
He large doses, especially by sounds or stimuli of that 

ind. 

For any major operation the use of chloroform, ether, 
or some local anzsthetic is necessary as an addition, in 
order to ensure complete insensitiveness, and it is 
astonishing how satisfactorily even as serious an abdo- 
minal operation as an ovariotomy may be carried out 

rovided the abdominal wall is first anzsthetised by 
podermic injections and local applications of cocaine. 
For patients to whom the inexpert administration of 
chloroform would bea danger this method offers a much 
safer outlook. 

As regards the time which elapses before the effect is 
sufficiently manifested, and the various stages through 
which the patient passes, it may be stated that in fully 
nine-tenths of the cases the first effect noticed is that of 
vomiting, this being accompanied or shortly followed by 
the e of feces. Occasionally this does not occur, 
but it is the exception rather than the rule, and it is 
necessary to be well acquainted with the fact in case the 
—_ is administered in a carpeted room. In about four 
or five minutes the dog settles down into a state of 
somnolency, and ina quarter of an hour this is quite 
well marked. After half an hour he will be in such a 
state of narcosis that manipulation of any part can 
readily be proceeded with, and in this stage may have a 
fractured leg or some such injury attended to. 

For operative purposes another quarter, or even half 
an hour is preferable, and the state of narcosis is then 
at its height. Even in this stage the clanging of metal, 
or sound of that kind will rouse him up. This will per- 
sist for several hours depending upon the amount which 

been administered ; large doses will cause refusal 
of food and staggering gait even for 24 or 36 hours, but 
with the average dose administered for surgical purposes 
the patient recovers sufficiently to walk about and taste 
food in about twelve hours or so. There is no appear- 
ance of pain nor yet even of nausea on recovery, the 
most noticeable features being a somewhat staring eye 
and an unsteady gait. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Summed up then, the advantages are : 

(1) That the patient is less nervous and much more 
tractable and easy to manipulate. 
8 That the operator require less help. 

3) That the patient does not iy so much, and is 
less likely to become hurt during the operation or the 
process of securing. 

(4) That the patient rests more tranquilly after the 
operation, and remains quiet for some considerable time. 


pate one must not forget that it 
1 


DISADVANTAGES. 


Of the disadvantages, the first is that the patient 
usually vomits and passes feces, two things which are 
objectionable unless guarded against. 

Second! , one must be prepared for idiosyncrasies. 
Occasionally one meets with a canine patient upon 
whom morphia will produce a most irritating and 
delirious effect. It is not often but it has occurred 
twice onenat the 90 patients whose histories I have 
recorded. It isa contingency one must be pre for, 
and is very annoying, especially if the owner is present 


and has been expecting to see a speedy narcosis and 

Even large doses will sometimes be followed by this 
effect, as also will comparatively small ones. It seems 
to be some special idiosyncrasy of the individual patient. 
There is also a greater tendency to hemorrhage after- 
wards to be guarded against. 

Dosace. 


As regards the d », generally I have used the 
sulphate, sometimes obtained in tabloid form and 
sometimes as solution, and from a tenth of a grain 
to a grain isa fair range of dose. A dog like a Great 
Dane might safely receive two or three grains if adult, 
but one grain would probably act equally as well, —_ 
ially if the dog was a young one. e average dose 
necessary appears to be about 1/16th of a grain per 
pound body weight, and this amount has never given us 
the slightest cause of vem] 

According to Professor Kaufmann,* of Alfort, the 
toxic dose of morphia for a large dog is about grs., 
and for a small one 1} grs., but it is most extraordinary 
how insusceptible the dog is to the action of this drug. 
One has only to yield to the request of an importunate 
and kind hearted client, and attempt to put an old 
favourite away with morphia, to tind this out. 

Personally I have seen 20 grains fail to poison a pu 
of only about 8 or 10 pounds weight, and 15 grains fa 
to destroy a terrier only 45 months old. Asa method 
of inducing stupor and the painless administration of 
hydrocyanic acid, morphia is useful, but as an agent for 
speedily or with certainty putting an old favourite away, 
it isa failure. Painless lieve it to be, but much too 
lengthy in its action and much too uncertain in its 
ultimate effect, owing to canine insusceptibility. 

In conclusion, I think that the final summary to be 
aimed at in regard to the value and utility of the use 
of morphia in canine surgery is, that in certain classes of 
cases it is of very great aid in securing the patient, 
and to lessen the mental and physical pain of operations, 
and that, by the additional use of cocaine, novocain 
codrenine, or some local anesthetic, even operations of 
a major class can be done safely and without pain to the 

tient. 

OF itself it rather comes under the category of a nar- 
cotic and not a true anesthetic, but that in operations 
where the pain inflicted is only instantaneous and not 
prolonged, morphia is of great value, as the patient 
speedily relapses into a state of somnolence and semi- 
coma which is apparently indicative of a comfortable 
feeling, such as is, I understand, the experience of 
human beings to whom it has been necessary to adminis- 
ter the drug to ease pain. 
A PracticaL DEMONSTRATION. 

Two patients, a male Pekingese puppy with a large 
umbilical hernia, and an Scmmakeeniee Irish terrier 
were operated upon before the members, each ani 
being placed under the influence of morphia and after- 
wards treated with suprarenin and cocaine. 

The hernia of the Pekingese puppy was a very promi- 
nent one, and was treated by the radical operation 
the abdomen being opened and the hernia ring closed 
by interrupted sutures. Somewhat troublesome adhe- 
sions had taken place and these had first to be removed. 

The Irish terrier capone to be a female, but upon 
closer examination a distinct penis was observed to be 
projecting through the vaginal orifice. On account of its 
objectionable appearance (the animal being a child’s pet) 
it was necessary to remove it, this was done by excision. 

The Pekingese puppy, cme about three months, 
received half a gram of morphia hypodermically at 7°50, 


*“Traite de Therapeutique et de Matiére Medical Veteri- 
naires (2nd edition). 
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and was operated upon about two hours later, and the 
Irish terrier (aged about seven months) received one 
grain, being operated upon about two and a half hours 
afterwards. The length of time between receiving the 
injection and the operation was explained by the opera- 
tor to be rather more than he uually preferred to allow, 
(the discussion on Mr. Coleman’s paper having accoun- 
ted for this) but both operations passed off satisfactorily 
and both patients have made an excellent recovery 
since. The value of the morphia for keeping the 
patients still and thus aiding in any delicate operation 
was clearly demonstrated. 


Mr. AINsworTH WILSON proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Coleman for his excellent paper which had 
provoked so good a discussion. Personally, he had 
only meant to touch on one or two controversial points: 
he had not attempted anything in the nature of des- 
tructive criticism. He had listened to Mr. Coleman’s 
remarks with great interest. 

Mr. ForEMAN seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. N. ALMOND proposed a vote of thanks to Prof. 
Hobday for his interesting paper, and the meeting 
terminated. 


The discussion of Prof. Hobday’s paper was adjourned 
to the next 
ucH A. MacCormack, Hon. See. 


The Sale of Tuberculous Cattle.—Test Case. 


At the High Court, King’s Bench Division, before the 
Lord Chief Justice, on Friday, 8th inst. It was looked 
upon as a test case by the National Federation of Meat 
Traders (Incorporated), for the pur of deciding the 
much debated point as to whether the seller or the buyer 
is to bear the loss if an animal, bought in the open 
market, is found on slaughter to be suffering from 
tuberculosis. 

The case was that of Newbury v. Perowne. For 
Mr. Newbury, the butcher, there appeared Mr. J. A. 
Simons, K.C., M.P., and Mr. W. Clarke Hall, who were 
instructed by Messrs. W. and T. Ricketts; whilst for 
the ae, r. Perowne, Mr. Lush and Mr. Schiller ap- 


The action was to recover cost in respect of an im- 
em warranty for the sale of a fat bullock bought at 
slington Cattle Market, but the defendant denied that 
the animal was sold with that warranty. 


OPENING THE CASE. 


Mr. Simons, in opening the case, said this was a case 
which raised a considerable amount of interest, though 
the sum involved—twenty-one pounds—was very small. 
The general interest was as to the responsibility of a 
man whosold in a cattle market a fat bullock for human 
food to a butcher who bought the animal, and found it 
was not fit for food. The plaintiff, for whom he ap- 

red, was Mr. > a butcher, carrying on 
usiness at Roman Road, Barnsbury. The defendant 
was Mr. Perowne, a farmer and cattle dealer in the 
Eastern Counties, who fattened animals and sent them 
up for sale and immediate slaughter. Sometimes, cattle 
were sold in markets not for the purpose of immediate 
killing, but for the pu of being kept by the pur- 
chasers to be fattened thereafter. But when they were 
dealing with cattle sent to the cattle market at Isling- 
ton, which was a fat cattle market, patronised by 
butchers, there was no doubt that the animals sent there 
were sent for the express purpose of being sold in order 
that they might killed at once for food. The 
butcher in these matters, if he had meat which was not 
fit, was under a serious liability. It was a liability that 


839 
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did not depend upon his knowledge, and the penalt 
was one which might take the form of a substanti 
fine, or imprisonment with hard labour. Therefore, the 
utcher was much concerned that when he bought in a 
fat cattle market, that he should buy animals with sone 
security that they were fit for food. Mr. Newbury was 
a well-known butcher, and on May 27th last year, went 
to the Islington Cattle Market, where there was a num- 
ber of fatcattle. These were dis of not by auction 
but by the butchers examining them and dealing with 
the representatives of the owners. In this case Mr. 
Stimson was representing the defendant. The plaintiff 
saw three bullocks in Mr. Stimson’s charge, offered for 
sale. He made an examination, but, of course, a butcher 
could not decide whether an an animal was in a tuber- 
culous condition merely by a cursory glance. On the 
other hand, the farmers by simple and nised 
tests, could tell during the life of animal, whether it 
was diseased, and many farmers did make those tests. 
There was an inexpensive and scientific way of nares 
these tests when the animals were alive, as caref 
farmersknew. Butchers who bought the animals ought 
to be able to buy with the knowledge that the animals 
had been examined and were healthy. To all appear- 
ances, as far as it was possible for Mr. Newbury to 
judge, the three bullucks were in prime condition, and 
e bought them for sixty-three pounds. The animals 
were taken to the slaughterhouse and killed the same 
day. Then one of them was discovered to be oe | 
from advanced tuberculosis, a disease which afflict 
cattle. It was essential that this disease should be 
stam out, inasmuch as it was said that it was com- 
municable to human beings. Therefore the most 
stringent regulations were made. Plaintiff made no 
ae to conceal the fact of the disease, and the atten- 
tion of the Borough Council inspector was called to the 
animal. The result was that the whole of the carcase 
was condemned and destroyed. From evidence he pro- 
posed to call, it would be shown that the animal was in 
such an advanced state of tuberculosis that any prudent 
farmer who chose to use methods which were in practice 
and well known, could not fail to have discovered the 
condition of the animal during life. He could satisfy the 
court that this was not some slight recent attack of the 
disease, but that the animal must have been suffering 
from it for months. Animals in such a condition must 
have given clear indications during life of the state the 
were in to those who had eyes to see. The legal princi- 
le was this: if he boughtan article from someone who 
new for what pu the article was required, and it 
was the sort of article that was being supplied, then, if 
the circumstances were such that he could rely x the 
man to sell him what he wanted, and not upon himself 
for the state of the article, he could hold the man liable 
if the implied warranty was broken. It had been 
decided in the case of milk. If they asked for milk 
they wanted it for human consumption. If that milk 
contained dangerous germs, the warranty implied was 
broken. A butcher could not tell the condition of an 
animal, because he only had the animal under his eye for 
ashort time whilst he was buying it, whilst the man 
from whom he bought it had the animal continu- 
ally under his eyes. Therefore, he submitted that in 
this case there was an implied warranty that the living 
animal was fit to be killed for human food. 

Mr. Newbury was put into the witness-box. He said 
he was a master butcher, and carried on business at 102 
Roman Road, Barnsbury. He had been in business since 
he was sixteen, and that day was his forty-sixth birth- 
day. He had, therefore, been in business for thirty 
years. He had been in the habit of going to the Isling- 
ton Cattle Market to purchase live stock, and killing it 
in his slaughterhouse. 

The Chief Justice: You only buy animals for 


| 
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slaughter ; fat not store cattle ?—That is so, m 


Continuing, the witness said he had been in the habit 
of making purchases from Mr. Stimson on more than 
one occasion. Mr. Stimson was a salesman, and acted 
for Mr. Perowne and other people. On this occasion he 
(Mr. Stimson) was selling for Mr. Perowne on May 27th, 
when witness went tothe market to buy animals. The 
animals were tied to the rails, and the practice was to 
make an examination of them to see if they were 
enough. He examined them for the purpose of bis 
trade—to see whether they were fat and so forth. 

Mr. Clarke Hall : Do you examine them to see if they 
are di t—No, there is no opportunity for that. 
His Lordship : Do the animals arrive the night 
train ?—We do not know that. The animals, however, 
are not usually in the market very long. They might, 
of course, come the day before. 

Replying to further questions by Mr. Clarke Hall, the 
witness said that with regard to disease the butchers 
had to wait till they killed the animals before they could 
tell if there was any disease. On this occasion he pur- 

ey appeared to be very good bullocks, and the price 
he id e21 each—was a very good price. The ani- 
mals were killed, and he found that one was tubercu- 
lous. The disease was spread about, and he remarked 
to his man that they would have to wait for the meat 
inspector. The inspector came and said the meat could 
not besold. The next day the Medical Officer of Health 
came, and the animal was condemned and destroyed. 
Witness afterwards wrote to Mr. Stimson, asking him to 
supply the address of the farmer. Mr. Stimson did so, 
and witness wrote to Mr. Perowne, and received an 
answer on June 4th to the effect that to the best of his 
belief the animal was quite sound, and that as he had 
had several losses lately he could not agree to share 
other people’s. 

Mr. Lush: There is an inspector who examines the 
eg Aa they come into the market, is there not ?— 

ikely. 

‘Did you buy any more than these three beasts that 


t did you do with the hides ?—I sold them toa 
firm that deals in them. 

Did you do anything so that you could identify Se 


animals {—Yes, I marked them with an “N,” whic 
cut with scissors. When I bought them they were 
marked with tke letter “ P,” meaning Perowne. 

I suppose you are aware that great interest is being 
taken in this matter, and that it has been disc at 
the South Wales Conference !—I do not know what took 
place there, but I have heard that the question was dis- 


Was a resolution passed at that Conference with a 
view to getting warranties given by farmers selling beasts 
to butchers /—I know there was such a thing. 

Then if your Society says there ought to be a warranty, 
and that they would try to get one, you could have 
known that when buying these beasts you were not get- 
ting a warranty ‘—I assumed they would be good, and 
consequently paid a price. 

In re-examination by Mr. Simons the witness said he 
never thought of tuberculosis when he examined the 
animals. Hisexamination was as to fitness, size, com- 
=e ga as a butcher buying cattle to slaughter for 


Mr. Simons : A man who looks at a bullock for the 
first time cannot tell whether it has tuberculosis or not ? 


—No. 

But if you had a bulloek for some time with the object 
of fattening it, it would show signs ? 

His Lordship : That is another point. 

Mr. Simons: Well, tell ne whether if you have a beast 


under your eye, you could tell whether it had tubercu- 
losis !—I don’t know. 

His Lordship: Do ie get many animals that are 
tuberculous ?—-I have had two or three. 

In how long ?—-In thirty years. 

Are you able to tell from what you see whether the 
disease is of long standing or not !—No. 

Have you ever refused to buy an animal because you 
thought it looked as if it were suffering from tubercu- 
losis Yes. 

How did you tell ]—There was a running at the nose. 

Mr Wilkinson, the Meat Inspector, said he was em- 
ployed by the Islington Borough Council and had been 
the inspector for ten years. Previous to his appointment 
he had had eighteen years’ experience as a butcher. On 
May 27th, in the course of his duties, he called at the 
— slaughterh: use and saw the cercase of the bul- 

ock in question. It had recently been killed. He 
examined it and found that it was suffering from tuber- 
culosis. The next day the Medical Officer of Health 
arrived and the carcase was condemned. The witness 
described the condition of the animal, giving details as 
to the extent of the tuberculosis, which was general and 
of long 

Mr. Lush: Do you pass animals before they may 
enter the market --No, I have nothing to do with the 
market, but examine at the slaughterhouses in the 
borough. 

What kind of ap animal was this one ?— Apart from 
the tuberculosis the quality was excellent. 

Professor William Owen Williams, M.R.C.V.S., of . 
University College, Liverpool, said he was an ex-Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. He 
had had a long experience of tuberculosis in animals, 
from the practical as well as the scientific standpoint, 
for nearly thirty years. : 

Mr. Simons : Can you give an idea as to the time 
which this animal had been suffering from what you 
have heard of the report of the inspector as to its con- 
dition !—Yes, it must have been suffering for many 
months 

And as to the severity of the disease ?—It was of old 
standing, but there was also a recent attack. 

What would be the opportunities of observing the 
disease during the life of the animal?—The man who 
looked after it would see it several times during the day, 


I| and, I presume, would know something about animals. 


An ordinary competent man would have noticed that 
the bullock had not perhaps been feeding so well, that — 
probably it had a cough, perhaps diarrhea, besides other 
indications of disease. 

Can a competent man ascertain if there is tuberculo- 
sis {—In the ordinary way he could not, but he might 
have his suspicions aroused. This buliock must have 
suffered pain, and must have given indications that it 
was not in a healthy condition, though it might not 
have been possible to have decided whether the disease 
was tuberculosis or not. , 

Are there any means of whether an 
animal is tuberculous whilst it is alive —Yes, by means 
of the tuberculin test. . 

Is that the process you use in practice !—Very fre- 


His hip : Has it been in use by farmers /—Yes. 
How long has the tuberculin test used 1—For 
ten or twelve years. f 
In an animal in such a diseased condition as this 
one, would you expect some indications of the disease tc 
have been observable during life !—Some indications 
would have been bound to have shown themselves. 
You say the tuberculin test has been in use for about 
ten or twelve years. How long has it been made use of 
by farmers ?—Not from the commencement of its dis- 
covery ; but they have taken to using it since they got 
a knowledge of its value. 
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What would have happened if the tuberculin test had 
been applied to this particular bullock during life 1— 
The tuberculosis would have been indicated, but there 
are exceptions. Tuberculin is considered almost infalli- 
ble as a test. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lush: Is it a fact that a con- 
siderable proportion of bullocks killed show signs of 
tuberculosis !—Perhaps ten per cent. 

Sir John M‘Fadyean puts it down at twenty per cent. 
—Well, I should not disagree. . 

Do you agree that unless you resort to the tuberculin 
test it is practically impossible for farmers to detect the 
existence of the disease unless it is manifested in some 
way that you have described !—The symptoms I indica- 
ted would prove that there was disease of some kind. 

But many bullocks have tuberculosis and do not ex- 
hibit symptoms ?—Yes. 

Even in places where the animals are looked after in 
the best possible manner Yes. 

Although in this case the disease turned out to be of 
long standing, it is not certain that the animal showed 
visible symptoms during life am certain that the 
animal did show signs of disease during life. It must 
have been out of sorts. 

But I am speaking of tuberculosis.—The animal might 
not have showed that it was suffering from tuberculosis, 
but it must have been clear that it was diseased. 

His Lordship: Take the case of a farmer who has a 
competent man to look after his animals. We are told 
that this particular bullock was fatand that the carcase 
was “excellent.” Was such an animal likely to show 
signs to cause the farmer or his man to think it was 
diseased !—There was an acute attack besides the 
chronic disease. 7 

But would an animal having a long standing disease 
be fat, and, as has been described, be in good condition. 
—Yes, but theanimal might stop improving. Ananimal 
cannot go on improving for ever. ” 

Mr. James King, the Superintendent Veterinary In- 
spector at the Market, was called and gave details as to 
Fe ae of the inspection that was undertaken by him. 
He said he looked ont for such things as anthrax, foot- 
and-mouth disease, glanders, and tuberculosis. The 
practice was to observe the animals entering the market 
to see if any had symptoms of disease. 

Mr. Clarke Hall : at chance is there of discovering 
with such an examination as you are able to make 
whether animals have tuberculosis ?— Not much. 

Could a man who has had charge of an animal tell ? 
—If disease existed he ought to suspect it. 

Do you think the presence of the disease in this bul- 
lock ought to have been suspected whilst the animal was 
alive 1—Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lush: You do your best to 
ascertain if beasts coming into the market are healthy or 
not /—Yes, 

And doing your best, you cannot ascertain ?—No, not 
one case in twenty. 


Tue CASE FOR THE DEFENCE. 


Mr. Lush remarked that he did not know what the 
jury was asked to decide. There was no imputation 
against the farmer. If the plaintiff thought he could 
have persnaded the jury that the farmer knew of the 
disease in this animal, he ought to have said so in the 
pleadings of the action. He had not said snything of 
the kind. He did not suggest that the farmer had the 
smallest reasons for thinking that the animal was 
diseased. There was no case made, or suggested, that 
the farmer had the smallest reason to suppose that the 
beast was diseased, or that there was any want of care 
in sending the animal to market. The only question 
that there could be was whether it could be said that 
when a butcher bought in the open market he relied on 
the skill and judgment of the farmer as to whether the 


beast was diseased or not. Hes that it was a 
— as to legal inference drawn from facts. 

Ithough the case was simple and short in one 
yet it was one of vast importance, as the jury wo 
readily understand. Farmers who fattened beasts and 
sent them to town, if they were to be made responsible 
for the existence of disease which baffled inspec t 
cause they did not resort to a modern practice which 
would be impracticable in the case of beasts kept in the 
field, and would also be impracticable in the case where 
a lot of beasts were nae, then there would be serious 
consequences. If, on the other hand, a butcher needed 
protection, it was strange that the man who brought 
this action did not get a warranty. It was a strange 
thing for a butcher to say that he had a warranty be- 
cause he was relying upon the skill and judgment of the 
farmer. A butcher, he suggested, would do nothing of 
the kind. This was a lawyer’s case, not a butcher's. 
There was a competent official at the doorway of the 
market to inspect animals in order to ascertain whether 
any had tuberculosis, as well as other diseases. Butchers 
and farmers knew that. If a butcher relied on the 
sound judgment of ongeey it should be the judgment 
of the inspector provided by the Corporation, a man 
who did his best to ascertain whether animals were 
healthy or unhealthy. It was extravagant to say that a 
butcher relied on the judgment of the farmer, who could 
not ascertain the existence of disease. If they assumed 
that the farmer knew of the existence of the disease, 
that would bea totally different case. Here there was 
nothing to make the farmer know that the animal was 
diseased. The only question was, could it be said that 
the butcher was relying on the farmer's judgment? 
Nothing of the kind. As to the quoted case of the 
milk, that was attractive, but there was a considerable 
difference between milk and beasts. The wholesomeness 
of milk depended upon a variety of causes, such as cleanli- 
ness with which the cow was milked, the healthiness of 
those who did the milking, on cans, and fifty other 
things, all more or less under the control of the dairy- 
man. In dealing with a live animal the case was 
different. An animal might be suffering from disease 
not known to them, and it would be an intolerable 
burden on the farmer to say that he was to warrant that 
an animal was free from disease. 

Mr. Perowne gave evidence. He stated that he 
bought about four hundred animals in the course of a 
year. When fattened, he sent them to market. In 
October, 1906, he bought some bullocks to fatten. Some 
he sent to London, about twenty. He chose those for 
the London market, selecting the fattest and the best. 
So far as he knew those particular beasts showed no 
symptoms of disease. The animals were in perfect 
hea'th. He had never had a beast condemned before. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Clarke Hall: During the 
winter I suppose the animals would be partly housed !— 
I keep them in a yard. 

You know that cattle are subject to disease !—I have 
heard so, but I have not had much disease with mine, 
except foot-and-mouth disease. 

are long do you keep cattle?—For about twenty 
weeks. 

How long did you keep this lot ?—I had them about 
seven months. 

Do you have any kind of examination when the 
animals are in your charge’— No, I rely on my own 
inspection. 

ow often do you inspect them !—I see them two or 
times a week. 

Do yon mean to say that during a thirty-three 
years’ experience that have never found any disease 
except foot-and-mouth disease?--I do not say that. 
Occasionally we get an animal a little wrong. 

Have you ever found tuberculosis /—Never. 
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Of course nag de not know what happens to the cattle 

you sell ?—No. 

Sir John M‘Fadyean followed in the witness:box. He 
said for years he had made a special study of tubercu- 
losis inanimals. He should say that there was abundant 
evidence to show that in this country not less than twenty 
per cent. of adult cattle were affected in some degree 
with tuberculosis. He based that estimate upon what 
had been detected during slaughter. 

Mr. Schiller : 1s it possible to detect tuberculosis be- 
fore animals are slaughtered !—Only in a small propor- 
tion of instances, and by the tuberculin test. But I do 
= regard the tuberculin test as a test for the farmer 

use, 

His Lordship: Is there a test which the farmer can 
ho %—No. Tuberculin, of course, is one of great relia- 

lity. 

Mr. Schiller: Why is it not a farmer’s test ‘—Well, 
it is not a mechanical operation that can be trusted to 
a farmer. it involves the injection of a liquid with 
antiseptic sc omg and has to be done by a skilled 
man. In fact, it is a veterinary operation. 

Can a farmer having as many as four hundred cattle 
ear make use of such a test ?—It would be impracti- 
le, certainly in the case of field cattle. 

Is it reliable in the case of tield cattle !—No. 

It does not, in any event, indicate the extent of the 

disease ?—That is understood. 

a think that during the life of this icular 
anima 


the owner could have discovered whether it was 
diseased ?—Probably there would not have been any- 
thing to show that it was diseased. 

Would you expect an animal that was suffering from 
tuberculosis to get fat !—No. 

His Lordship: A farmer having an animal that was 
fat would not suppose it had tuberculosis ?—No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Clarke Hall: The state of 
the animal when dead showed that it must have been 
extensively diseased whilst it was living ?—True. 

It was in an advanced state of disease !- The tuber- 
culosis was undoubtedly extensive. 

Then don’t you think that such disease would have 
showed itself during life ?—I do not agree. 

Have you ever had animals in your charge for mcnths 
and found after death that the animals had had disease 
which was not shown during life?—Yes. I have seen 
cases of advanced tuberculosis, though no symptoms 
could be discovered during life. It is a universal 
experience that tuberculous pleurisy and peritonitis are 
not painful. 

A man looking at an animal in the market place could 
not tell whether it was tuberculous or not ?—No. 

There is a better chance of a man who has had the 
care of the animal six months being able to find out? 
—Well,he would have the immense advantage of notice- 
ing signs of disturbed health. 

“That is disease of some kind !— Yes. 

His Lordship : When does tnberculosis become fatal ? 
—Soon after it becomes generalised ; but in this case, 
from the evidence, I do not think it was generalised. 


THE SUMMING-UP. 


In summing-up his Lordship reviewed the evidence, 
first remarking that the case was of importauce because 
of the question it raised as to whether a butcher was 
entitled to throw the blame and responsibility of dis- 
covering whether an animal was suffering from disease 
on to the farmer. Of course, a butcher could protect 
himself by asking for a warranty, though it might then 
be that higher prices would be asked. In this case there 
was no question of actual warranty, but the suggestion 
was that having regard to the sale there was an implied 
warranty. The first question he would ask the Jury to 
decide was whether the plaintiff really did rely upon the 
defendant’s skill and knowledge? In the first place, the 


plaintiff in evidence said he did not. Hesaid he did not 
think he had any warranty when he bape the beast. 
The letter written by the jation in which they were 
trying to tell him that he had better give a warranty in 
future, was obviously a letter to induce the farmer to 
make some allowance or to say that he would give a 
warranty. They had heard that disease could not be 
actually diagnosed during life. It might be suspected, 
but experts on both sides said it might not be discovered. 
Therefore, it was too much to suggest that a butcher 
should say he relied on the skill and judgment of the 
seller. It was forthe Jury to say whether the butcher 
really did rely upon the skill and judgment of the seller. 
It now turned out that the authorities at the market did 
try to make some kind of examination, and it was fair 
to say that when Mr. King passed an animal whether 
Mr. Newbury did not rely upon Mr. King’s protection as 
much as upon anything which the seller could find out. 
Then, if he did rely upon skill and judgment, the ques- 
tion came in as to whether skill and judgment could have 
found out the disease? He regretted that questions 
had not been put to Mr. Williams as to the exact mean- 
ing of generalisation of the disease. Sir John M‘Fadyean 
said the disease was not generalised, though it was 
extensive. He also said the disease was not in the vital 
organs, and pointed out the possibility of animals not 
showing any symptoms of the disease. Of course, they 
had heard two experts, and it was for them to judge. 
Mr. Williams thought animals must have had signs of 
disease, thongh not signs to indicate that the disease 
was tuberculosis. The farmer saw no signs. It was a 
remarkable thing that this animal was admitted to be in 
a most excellent condition, except for the disease, and 
was fat. Mr. Williams, as a matter of fact, said he 
could not expect farmers to adopt the test, whilst Sir 
John M’Fadyean said farmers could doso. The points 
for the Jury to decide were (1) Did the plaintiff really 
rely upon the defendant’s skill and judgment? and (2) 
Could the defendant, by reason of his skill and judg- 
ment, ascertain whether the animal was tuberculous ? 
THE VERDICT. 

After a brief consultation, and without leaving the 
box, the Jury returned answers in the negative to both 
uestions, and his Lordship accordingly gave judgment 
or the defendant, having expressed concurrence with 
the answers which the Jury had given to the question.— 
Meat Trades’ Journal. 


Death of a Colt after Docking. 


At Gower Petty Sessions, on ig May 12, before 
Capt. Bostock and Messrs. H. Ll. Pritchard and A. 
George, Thomas McNamara, Bishopston, gardener, ard 
Richard Richards, Swansea, licensed victualier, were 
summoned for cruelly ill-treating a horse in April. 

Inspector Bowyer, N.S.P.C.A., said on April 17th, in 
gaa of complaints he received, he proceeded to 

urton. 

Captain Bostock: From whom did you receive the 
information {I'd rather not say, sir. The Society 
never divulge informants’ names. 

Chairman : Go on, then. 

Witness, proceeding, said he went to Murton, where 
the defendant McNamara’s stables were, and in the 
presence of the latter found a blue-grey colt, about two 
years old, suffering from lock-jaw ; it was in excessive 
pain, and trembling. Witness asked McNamara how he 
accounted fer the condition of the animal. He stated 
that on the 31st March he had had the colt “docked” 
by Mr. Richard Richards, of the Plough and Harrow, 

urton. He said, “I held the colt’s head while Mr. 
Richards cut the tail. After cutting the tail, he burnt 


it with a hot iron. The bleeding did not stop, and he 
ards tied a piece of string round the tall to step 
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the bleeding. After this I turned the colt out to graze, 
and on the 16th April I noticed that the colt appeared 
‘dull’ and would not eat. I sent for Mr. Stewart, veter- 
inary surgeon, Swansea, who came on Good Friday and 
examined the colt, and said it was suffering from lock- 
jaw, asa result of the ‘docking,’ and leaving the ligature 
on the tail for 14 or 15 days.” On the same day witness 
saw defendant Richards. He told defendant that it was 
alleged that he had “ docked” a colt belonging to Mr. 
MeNamara, which procedure was illegal, and that in 
consequence of the “docking” the colt was suffering 
from lockjaw, and in a dying condition. On being asked, 
defendant Richards produced the instrument which he 
had used for the “docking.” It was a concave instru- 
ment of the old pattern, used for “ docking.” 

Chairman : Was it clean ?—Fairly clean, sir, but not 
so clean as it might be. Witness asked Richards if he 
knew that “docking” was illegal. He said he did not, 
and said he had been operating on animals, and “dock- 
ing” them for friends. Witness told him he would be 


reported. 

Mr. Stewart, veterinary surgeon, Swansea, said he 
saw the colton April 17th. From what Mr. McNamara 
had first to!d him it seemed to witness as if the colt had 
a sore throat, and he gave him something for that. Wit- 
ness asked him if there were any wounds on the animal, 
and he said “ No,” giving a description indicating stiff- 
ness. He did not mention the “docking” as he did not 
think that a wound. The aroma drew witness’s atten- 
tion to the tail. 

Chairman: Did he tell you when it had been operated 
on (—Yes, two weeks before that. 

Proceeding, witness said the tail was mortified and 
dropping off. The ligature should not have been left on 
for that length of time. 

By Mr. Ll. Pritchard: Witness said there was no 
doubt the ‘lockjaw was due to the ligature. It wasn’t 
the “docking.” 

Inspector Bowyer here stated that the Society were 
only desirous of stopping people who were not practised 
in operating on animals. The number of animals lost in 
the country in that way was large. It required a skilled 
person to perform these operations, 

Defendant McNamara said he near on the operation 
had been done successfully, but that the animal caught 
acold. It was a frosty night. 

Defendant Richards said he only did it for Mr. McNa- 
mara as a friend. 

Chairman: Have you ever had any deaths from 
“docking ” 7—No, sir. 

How many have you done t—A few, sir, very few. 

The Bench found the case proved, and fined each de- 
fendant £1 and costs, £1 18s. 6d. in all. 

It was subsequently learnt that on the advice of Mr. 
Stewart the colt was shot.-South Wales Daily Post. 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The annual distribution of prizes to the students 
took place at a Street Buildings, Edinburgh, on 
Monday, May 18th, in presence of a large assemblage of 
the students and lady friends. Mr. Alex. I. MacUallum, 
J.P., vice-chairman of the Council, presided, and among 
others present were the Very Rev. John Gillespie, 
LL.D., ex-Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland ; Mr. John M. Martin, Mr. Alex. 
Fraser, J.P. ; ex-Provost Marshall, Maybole ; Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh, Eskbank; Principal Dewar, and the members 
of the College staff. 

The CHAIRMAN, having introduced Dr. Gillespie, 
asked him to present the prizes. 

Dr. GILLeEsPte said he was very glad to be present on 
that occasion, but when he consented to perform that 
ceremony he did not expect that ladies would be there. 


He nnderstood, however, that those in front of him did 
not follow the habits of certain ladies who were going 
about the country just now. (Laughter.) If there b 
been a danger of his being heckled by suffragettes he 
might have hesitated, although he had faced as much 
before. (Laughter.) He congratulated the Principal 
and professors on the close of another successful session, 
and he expressed the hope that those who had to 
through further examinations would do so satisfactorily. 
The reputation of the College in passes had been very 
high and gratifying, and he was sure that nothing would 
happen this session to detract from that high reputation. 
Dr. Gillespie then presented the prizes. 

Dr. GILLEsPIz, in addressing the students, said he 
yielded to no one in his appreciation of the importance 
of the veterinary profession. The only persons he knew 
who did not appreciate its importance were the Govern- 
ment of this country. As far as “ puir auld Scotland” 
was concerned, the Government had done nothing to 
support veterinary education, and the claims of that 
branch of science were extremely strong. The Army 
wanted veterinary surgeons for the cavalry regiments, 
and the Government were willing to take young men 
when they needed them, but they were not prepared to 
pay for training them. The Government gave liberal 
grants nowadays to all kinds of technical education, and 
veterinary science was an important part of that. 
Then, again, the Government were doing what they 
could to keep the country free from infectious diseases, 
and he as not understand how that end could be 
effectively accomplished without skilled veterina 
science. They had had an object-lesson of the risk whic 
existed by what had occurred in Edinburgh within the 
last few months. If Ireland had not existed, he did not 
think any part of the United Kingdom would have re- 
ceived a grant for veterinary education. He was not 
going to venture on thin ice, and say that Ireland was 
the spoilt child of the nation, but she was certainly the 
favoured child. (Applause.) Ireland got something like 
£20,000 of public money to establish a veterinary col- 
lege. He did not grudge it to them, because Ireland 
was an important stock-breeding and grazing country. 
That grant was followed by one of £800 a year to the 
Royal Veterinary College in London. He did not grudge 
them that, but why should Scotland be left out in the 
cold? They should keep knocking at the door of the 
Government, and, following the policy of the importu- 
nate widow, they should give them no rest until they 
had obtained Government support. In recent years the 
standard of the veterinary profession had been very 
much raised, and had been increased in the same degree 
as the medical profession. Professor Dick was the first 
to inspire the public with the importance of the veteri- 
nary profession, and they had been greatly indebted for 
the magnificent uest which the Chairman had made 
to the College. (Applause). Professor Dick showed 
great —_ spirit in what he did and gave ; the chair- 
man had shown equal public spirit and generosity in 
what he had done, and he was sure Mr. MacCallum’s 
name would long be associated with the veterinary pro- 
fession in Scotland. (Applause). The College had lately 
undergone a transformation in regard to its constitution, 
and the new board of governors were still on their trial. 
They were very scarce of money, and he hoped that not 
only the Government, but private friends would come 
forwardjand imitate the Chairman’s example. (Applause). 
The College was not in a satisfactory position with re- 
gard to its buildings: it reouired extension, or A on 
haps removal to another site altogether ; but the Dick 
Board could do nothing without money, and he earnestly 
appealed for financial support from the Government and 
others to enable them to put the College, as far as the 
buildings, equipment, and remuneration of the staff 
were concerned, on a satisfactory footing. (Applause.) 

On the motion of Dr. Bradley, a vote o ks was 
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was awarded to Dr. Gillespie; and the donors of the 

rizes were thanked, on the motion of Mr. Spreull, 

undee, who expressed the hope that the parsimonious. 
attitude of the Government towards the veterinary pro- 
fession in Scotland would soon be rectified. 

Mr. J. W. M‘Intosh, one of the governors, who is 
leaving the district for London, addressed a few remarks 
to the students, and moved a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 


ELECTION ADDRESS. 


To the Members of the Veterinary Profession. 


Gentlemen,—Owing to the fortunes of the ballot, } 
shall cease to be a member of the Council of the Roya 
College of Veterinary Surgeons on the day of the next 
annual Meeting, and, having again been nominated for 
a seat in the Council, I humbly solicit your support at 
the ensuing election. 

As the burning question in the profession at the 
present time is the proposed amendments to the Veteri- 
nary Surgeons’ Act, 1881, I desire to lay my views on 
the subject before my fellow members, so that my position 
in the matter may be clearly understood. 

The first object mentioned in the pro Amend- 
ment Bill (Sec. 2) is to recognise the right of ‘ Existing 
Practitioners” to call themselves Veterinary Surgeons, 
and to make them amenable to the “ Rules and Regula- 
tions” of the R.C.V.S. and subject to the penal clause of 
Sec. 6 of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 1881. This 
seems to me an unwise step. Although at the present 
time we cannot prevent these men calling themselves 
Veterinary Surgeons, there is no necessity for us acknow- 
ledging their right to the title, and proclaiming it on the 
house-tops. We certainly never have hitherto recognised 
these men as pene gn brethren, and should this 
Amendment Bill pass in its present form, I must claim 
the right to refuse todo so. I give them every credit 
for the knowledge, skill and mechanical ability many of 
them possess, but they have not had any scientific 
education and training, and are not members of our 
profession. 

When the “Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 1881,” was 
before Parliament, a clause was inserted ordering these 
men to be placed on our Register, in a separate list, to be 
known as “Existing Practitioners” (not as Existing 
Veterinary Surgeons), but this was done against our will. 
It was the price we had to pay for the Veterinary Sur- 
geons Act, and the profession was glad to have it at the 
money. In the Register for 1884 there was a list of 
Existing Practitioners approaching 900 names. In the 
Register for this year there are only 319. Ifthe number 
has diminished by nearly two-thirds in the interval, how 
many may we expect to be left in other twenty years ? 
Surely if we managed to get along with nearly 1,000 of 
them without much detriment we should manage to 
ignore the remainder for a few years more Why this 
new-found love for the Existing Practitioner ? We are 
told that it is owing to the Cooke case. This was the 
case of an Existing Practitioner who was believed by 
the Council of the R.C.V.S. to be “guilty of conduct 
disgraceful in a professional respect,” and the Council 
tried to bring him under its discipline, but found it had 
not the power. Now what else could the Council have 
expected from these men? It should never have looked 
at him ; should have repudiated him ; have refused to 
recognise that it had any responsibility regarding him. 
It chose a different course, and got “its fingers burned.” 
Hence one excuse for this Bill. By it we propose to 
recognise “Existing Practitioners” as Veterinary Sur- 
geons, to render them liable to our rules and discipline, 
and the public will certainly recognise them as mem- 


bers of the profession ; while the Council is totally un- 
able to exact an annual fee for the immense benefits 
proposed to be conferred on them. Until now, when 
any one of these men misbehaved we were glad to be 
able to deny all responsibility concerning him, and were 
not slow to do it, often even in the public press. Should 
this Amendment Bill pass we will no longer be able to 
do this : we will have to acknowledge, however undesir- 
able he may be, that he is one of ourselves, nay more, 
that he belongs to a privileged class which enjoys any 
benefits there are to be got from being recognised as 
members of the profession, but which cannot be called 
upon to contribute to its support or defence ! 

The second and main object of the Bill is the exaction 
of an annual fee of one guinea from each registered 
M.R.C.V.S. He must pay, not only if his name is to 
remain on the Register of the R.C.V.S., but if he is in 
any way to practise his profession. 

The promoters of this Amendment Bill have raised a 
great outcry about the impecuniosity of the profession. 
They allege that there is not sufficient money to carry 
on the work of the body-corporate. This I deny. The 
Council has over £8,000 invested ; has its offices in 
London ; has not a penny of debt, and, in addition dur- 
ing the course of last year put past—invested in consols 
—-over £420! Is that a poverty-stricken condition? 
Many of us would gladly exchange with it. 

Before this outcry was raised, the Council should 
have used the money it had to demonstrate to the pro- 
fession the great benefits that could be obtained if 
sufficient funds were available. Had that been done 
there would have been no lack of funds from the pro- 
fession, had proper and legitimate means been taken to 
solicit them. 

At present the Council has not the power to enforce 
payment of this annual fee. It knows that its action is 
not legitimate, is not right, and it is applying to Parlia- 
ment to grant it the power to invoke the iron heel of the 
law to enable it to exact this fee. Parliament may 
legalise it, but Parliament cannot make it just. 

Every M.R.C.V.S. has an agreement with the govern- 
ing body of his profession, undoubtedly implied if not 
actually expressed, that as long as he conforms to the 
laws of his country, and does nothing “ disgraceful in a 

rofessional respect,” he will be at full liberty to practise 
is profession and to claim the protection of the body- 
"eek posed that th hould be 
ow how is it pro that this agreement shou 
dealt with? In the first official issue of this Amend- 
ment Bill the “ penalty clause” could only be charac- 
terised as harsh in the extreme. No account was taken 
of the carelessness and forgetfulness of ordinary 
humanity. It made no exemptions ; it was inexo,able 
in its effects ; it fell like the guillotine. The unfortunate 
member could not call himself a Veterinary Surgeon. 
He was not at liberty to do any veterinary work. If he 
did, he was liable toa fine of £20. How much milder 
the treatment meted out to the Existing Practitioner. 
This newly-adopted professional brother is specially 
exempted from the payment of this guinea fee, and unless 
he should do anything to bring himself under Sec. 6 of 
the Act of 1881, he is at liberty to pursue his calling un- 
molested and to style himself a Veterinary Surgeon. 
The Council is much kinder to the children of the alien 
and the stranger than to those of its own household ! 

And the manner in which the attempt has been made 
to foist this “Amendment Bill” on an unsuspecting 
profession has not been such as can be commended. As 
recently as the last meeting of the Council it was stated 
that one of the four vital principles of the Bill was “to 
enable the Council to receive from members of the 
College practising in the United Kingdom an annual 
registration fee of one guinea.” is that a fair way of 
putting it? Is it even a straightforward way of stating 
the case ? Complaint was also made of opposition to the 
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Bill before its"promoters had made certain it was to 
become an Act. Was it expected that those opposed to 
the Bill would not take means to make their opposition 
felt? Will any sane man sit until his house tumbles 
about his ears when he hears the walls cracking around 
and the rafters creaking abovehim? Anyone advancing 
such a complaint must have a very poor opinion of the 
intelligence of the profession. As regards the power to 
receive the guinea, it would have been more frank had it 
been stated thus—the vital principle of the Bill is—‘* to 
allow me to compel you to pay me a guinea per year, 
whether you like it or not, whether you have it or not, 
whether you approve of the objects for which it is 
ostensibly to be spent or not, and if you don’t, to allow 
me to ruin you professionally.” Stated thus it would 
certainly have been more straightforward. 
Now supposing we admit that it might be an advan- 
to the profession if the Council had more money 
at its command—-as it evidently looks on its £8,000 
odds more as an unrealisable asset than as working 
capital—there is no doubt but that more money could 
be obtained, sufficient money for all practical purposes, 
without having recourse to unjust means, if proper steps 
were taken to obtain it. Let this miserable unjust Bill 
be withdrawn, and let this annual registration fee be 
voluntary to every M.R.C.V.S., but make it compulsory 
to every new licensee who has not at the date of the 
ing of this Bill entered any veterinary school or 
college to study for the profession, and let a copy of the 
Register be sent annually toeach member who pays his 
fee and to such only. [ venture to predict that the 
Council would get all the money really required for 
carrying on the work of the body-corporate. [ am not 


so sanguine as to believe that every member would pay, 
but the Council has boasted that 1,234 M.R.C.V.S.’s are 
anxious that this Bill should pass in order that they ma: 

be allowed to pay their guinea annually. Why shoul 

the Council not eer f these 1,234 guineas? Un- 
doubtedly £3,000 would be better, but the smaller sum 
is not to be scoffed at. After all, surely two-thirds of 
them would pay, and I know some would pay who are 
against the passing of this Bill. That would be over 
£800 per annum, and it would soou be rapidly in- 
creasing, surely sufficient money for all practical 


purposes.—I am, gentlemen. yours sincerely. 
DEWAR. 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 
18th May, 1908. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

In the House of Commons, May 13. 

Mr. Sion (Belfast) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he was aware that the 
Local Government Board had received a deputation of 
veterinary surgeons in reference to the appointment of 
a central veterinary authority to look efter the dairies 
and cowsheds in Ireland ; and if it is contemplated to 
appoint a veterinary surgeon for this purpose, or is it 
intended to transfer this department of the Board’s 
work over to the veterinary branch of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Brrrew replied: The Local Goverment Board 
will not be in a position to make any final recommenda- 
tion on this —. until they have had some six months’ 
experience of the working of their new order. 
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Prosecution by the R.C.V,S. 


At the Portsmouth Police Court, on Thursday, Ma 
14th, before Sir George E. Couzens, K.L.H., and Dr i}. 
Mulvany, Albert Henry Kemp Smith, of 17, Meadow 
Street, Southsea, was summoned at the instance of Percy 
Leonard Waudby, on behalf of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, for acting as a veterinary surgeon 
without a certificate. 

Mr. iz (of Mr. J. E. Pink’s firm), appeared on 
behalf of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
stated that the defendant had pla cards in the 
window of his premises, stating that he was a canine 
and feline specialist of 36 years’ experience, and that all 
operations would be skilfully and humanely performed 
by him. Mr. Agassiz said the offence was that the de- 
fendant by so doing stated that he was qualified to 
practice a branch of veterinary surgery without holding 
the necessary certificates. 

Mr. Waudby gave evidence as to seeing the defen- 
.dant’s cards in his window in Meadow Street. 

Mr. G. H. King, on behalf of the defendant, said his 
client would not again exhibit the cards and repeat the 
offence. 

A nominal fine of 1s. was im , and the costs 
amounted to 7s. 6d.—Mr. Harry Fisk (the Magistrate’s 
Clerk), mentioned that a case on all fours with the 
present one was decided on April 7th, in which a similar 
penalty was imposed.— Pcrtsmouth Evening News. 


The Veterinary Surgeons Bill. 


The letter from the Secretary of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, which was published in our issue 
of last week, sought to make out that the objectionable 
element in the Veterinary Surgeons Bill, in regard to 
the performance of minor veterinary operations by non- 
diplomaed men had been entirely eliminated. The High- 
land Society directors at their meeting last week seemed 
to be quite of the same opinion, though they resolved to 
oppose the Bill, on the ground that the requirement of 
a yearly fee from members of the R.C.V.S. was a breach 
of faith with those members. It may well be doubted, 
however, whether the objectionable element in the Bill 
as regards the performance of minor veterinary opera- 
tions has been eliminated. The Secretary of the R.C.V.S. 
in px letter of last week quoted the objectionable clause 
as follows :— 


“ Any unqualified or unregistered person who takes 
or uses the title of veterinary ompece, or veterinary 
practitioner, or any name, title, addition, or descrip- 
tion, stating or implying that he is a veterinary sur- 
geon.... or whoacts for fee or reward as a veteri- 
nary surgeon in any branch of J 
veterinary surgery or medicine shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding twenty pounds.” 


The Secretary said that in view of the opposition and 
distrust manifested among agriculturists, who feared 
that the Bill was intended to prohibit such operations 
as castration and spaying by persons other than veteri- 

e Council “have now amended the 


surgeons, th 
drat and omitted the words in italics altogether.” But 
the clause as amended reads as follows :— 

If any persen takes or uses the title of veterinary 
surgeon, or veterinary practitioner, or any name, title, 
addition, or description stating or implying that he is 
a veterinary surgeon, or a practitioner of veterinary 
surgery, or medicine, or both, or of any branch there- 


of, or is specially qualified to practise same, he shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding £20. 


It seems to us that this clause as amended is iy 


to serve the same end as the clause which has 
withdrawn, because the castrator or farrier may be said 


science or art of 


to bea practitioner of a branch of veterinary scien 

and so may be made liable to yy of this fine o 
£20. This amended clause will have to be further 
amended before it is satisfactory to farmers. A simple 
provision decreeing thatany person who takes the name 
or title of veterinary surgeon, or any name, title, or 
description stating or implying that he is a veterinary 
surgeon, shall be liable to a fine, is all that is required 
to meet the demands of justice or the wants of the 
veterinary profession.— North British Agriculturist. 


Personal. 


In the Cross Keys Hotel, Dalkeith, on Monday even- 
ing, May 11, Mr. J. W. M‘Intosb, M.R.C.V.S., Eskbank, 
was entertained to a complimentary dinner, and made 
the recipient of a handsome presentation, on the occasion 
of his leaving the district to take up an important a 

intment in London. Werecently mentioned that Mr. 

‘Intosh had been appointed to be veterinary overseer 
to Hays ‘Wharf Ltd., a large corporation which owns 
upwards of 700 horses. The occasion of his leaving Esk- 
bank, where he has been resident for the last fourteen 
years, was ——_ a fitting opportunity for bis numer- 
ous friends in the district and otherwise, testifying to 
the esteem in which he is held, not only in his profess- 
ional capacity, but as a kindly neighbour and courteous 
gentleman. Upwards of forty gentlemen, representa- 
tive of all classes, sat down to dinner with ex-Provost 
Chisholm in the chair. During the evening the Chair- 
man, on behalf of a numerous company of subscribers, pre- . 
sented Mr. M‘Intosh with a handsomely-engraved silver 
salver and a 7 of sovereigns, while at the same time 
the Rev. W. H. Farquhar presented Mrs. M‘Intosh with 
a valuable pendant. In making the presentation to 
Mr. M‘Intosh, Mr. Chisholm said their guest came 
amongst them fourteen years ago with a distinguished 
record as a student at the Royal Dick Veterinary = * 
and his career had been no less successful since. e 
had built up an influential and ever-increasing practice 
in the rey! and was now a governor of the institu- 
tion which he left so comparatively recently as a student, 
It was within his (the Chairman’s) knowledge as a 
Councillor of the City of Edinburgh that Mr. M‘Intosh 
had worked very hard during his term of office to put 
the affairs of the Dick College on a better and broader 
basis, and to improve its efficiency. Their friend was 
also well known as lecturer on veterinary science to the 
Edinburgh and East of Scotland College, and lately his 
professional brethren had honoured him still further b 
electing him for a second term President of the Scottis 
Veterinary Medical Society. Outside his professional 
work, Mr. M‘Intosh had found time to devote attention 
to local affairs, and had proved a very efficient member 
of Dalkeith Town Council for a time, rendering much 
appreciated services in connection with the new slaughter 
houses and otherwise. They would have liked very 
much to have kept Mr. M‘Intosh in Dalkeith, but in the 
north they could not offer the inducements that they 
could in the south. He had little doubt that in going 
to the wider sphere, Mr. M‘Intosh had done right, and 
that there his abilities would find scope, and bring him 
yet higher honours than he could have hoped to attain 
in that part of the country. (Applause.) fi 

Mr. M‘Intosh, who had a great reception on rising 
to respond, said he was deeply grateful to them for 
the great honour they had done him in presenting 
Mrs. M‘Intosh and himself with these magnificent 
gifts. He could assure them that the articles would be 
cherished by both of them, and the salver would always 
have a prominent place in his humble dwelling. Com- 
ing amongst them fourteen years ago inexperienced, 
and a comparative stranger, he could never forget the 
generous appreciation which they had extended to him, 
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In the quiet hours of his life he would think with 
gratitude of their kindness to him in this respect. He 
expressed pleasure in seeing present that evening repre- 
sentatives of his own profession and of the College of 
Agriculture, a body with which he had worked so 
leasantly and harmoniously in recent years. He was 
— and bred to agriculture, and always took a deep 
interest in anything pertaining to it. It had been a 
t privilege for him to have had the honour of ad- 
, ot so many agriculturists in the different counties, 
and he hoped that he had been able to benefit them to 
some extent. As a governor of the Dick Veterinary 
College he had always tried to advance its interests, and 
through it the profession generally. Mr. M‘Intosh said 
it was a great break for him to leave them all, and he 
could never hope to make so many good friends again. 
He thanked them specially for remembering his wife on 
that occasion. To her the break would be specially 
severe, but, like a true and worthy helpmate, she was 
quite willing to go where her husband went. (Ap- 
plause.—WV. B. A. 


Hatton.— On the 16th May at Richmond, Surrey, the 
wife of Mr. W. J. Hatton, M.R.C.V.S., of a son. 


Military Qualifications. 

The following questions occur in set for volun- 
teer officers in Africa : 
Proriciency EXAMINATION. 

for Mounted Officers for to 

of ph her and Captain. Nov. 16, 1907). 

* * 
6. Suppose you buy a horse which has not quite re- 
covered from laminitis (not hereditary ) ’ 
(a) State - vs steps you would take to get him quite 


Written 
the rank 


sound, 
(6) What precautions are necessary to prevent 
recurrence. 
7. In a case of colic, give 
(a) The symptoms: (5) Causes: (c) Treatment. 
8. It is the habit in this country to pile up the 
bedding during the day under the manger. Is this a 
guod practice or otherwise? Give your reasons. 
9. Why is it essential that horses should have 
regular exercise every day ? 
If “leftin” all week and worked say on Sundays 
what injurious effects may you expect ? 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, May 12. 


IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 


City of London (Rough Riders).—Vet.-Lient. John W. 
F.R.C.V.S., resigns his Commission. Dated 

arch 31. 

Scottish Horse.—Vet.-Lieut. Robert G. Anderson to 
be Vet.-Capt. Dated March 30. 


VoLUNTEER Corps. 
6th Lancashire Royal Garrison Artillery.— Vet.-Lieut. 
John K. Pilkington resigns his commission. Dated 
March 31. 
May 15. 


Army VETERINARY Corps. 
Lient. D. O. Turnbull resign his Commission. Dated 


May 16. 
May 19. 


The undermentioned Lieutenants to be Captains. 
Dated 16th May, 1908 :— 

Norcott dE. Roberts, Frederick Fail, Francis A. S. 
Moore, William Ludgate, Richard A. Plunkett, William 
A. Jelbart, John Nicholas, Samuel F. G. Pallin, James 
J.B. ony. Henry Allen, Ernest 8. Oliver, Herbert 
Greenfield, Edward C. Webb, Edward i. Wadley, 
John R. Steevenson, William W.R. Neale, Hugh E. 
Gibbs, Reginald C. Matthews. 


Forces.—IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 


Lovat’s Scouts.—Vet -Lieut. William Logan to be Vet. 
Capt. Dated 30th March. 


Tue Krne’s Levér. 
His Majesty the King held a Levée on Monday, May 
llth, at St. James’ Palace. The following presentations 


to the King were made: 
* * 


Jolliffe, gy tay C. H. Hylton, ist Life Guards, on 
appointment, by the Gold Stick in Waiting. 


OBITUARY. 


THomas TurNER, M.R.C.V.S., Sleaford. 
Graduated, Lond: March, 1885. 


Mr. Turner died on the 15th inst. at Lowestoft, from 
abscess of the liver, at the age of 46. 


Professor GALTIER. 


We regret to announce the death, on April 24th, of 
M. Galtier, Profes-or of Contagious Diseases and Sani- 
tary Police at the Veterinary School of Lyons. Prof. 
Galtier, who was in his 62nd year, graduated at Lyons 
in 1873, when the discoveries of Pasteur were agitating 
the medical world. Soon afterwards, at the instigation 
of Bouley, who was then Inspector-General of the veter- 
inary Schools of France, and an ardent supporter of 
Pasteur, a professor of contagious diseases was estab- 
lished at each of the French schools. Galtier, in 1878. 
obtained the chair thus created at Lyons, and occupied 
it with distinction until his death. He will be remen- 
bered for two discoveries in connection with rabies. He 
was the first to demonstrate the inoculability of the 
disease to the rabbit, which has since become the uni- 
versally employed subject in experimental inoculations 
for rabies. He also devised an intravenous method of 
immunisation against rabies, which, though superseded 
by the procedure of Pasteur, remains classical in the 
history of the disease. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
OF COUNCIL. 


ELECTION 
Sir, 


I have just received my voting paper, which I consider 
carries with it the most important issues of any election 
paper I have ever signed. It is therefore not a matter to 
be considered lightly. As a patriotic Scotsman it would 
have given me great pleasure to have recorded my vote in 
favour of Messrs. Dewar, Rutherford and McIntosh, as I 
consider the Scottish element is not sufficiently represented 
on the Council; but in the face of the position these gentle- 
men have taken up, which I opine is a retrogressive one 
and totally against the best interests of the profession, I 
can only follow the dictates of my own conscience and vote 
against them, which I trust the big majority who have the 
profession’s interests at heart will alsodo. As regards the 
Amendment Bill, I can quite understand dissension and 
opposition in agricultural circles, particularly as to the 
quackery clause, but it passes my comprehension for a 
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member of the profession to offer objection to any single 
clause the Bill contains. I should not like to judge Mr. 
Dollar wrongly, but the only conclusion I can come 4o is 
that he must have some motive best known to himself, or 
else he prefers to reign “a Triton among the minnows.”’ 
It is a great pity Mr. Dollar did not come himself boldly 
before the electorate to have their judgment passed upon 
his recent behaviour.—Yours truly, 
“A Provincia, 


I trust you will permit me through your journal to remind 
the members of the veterinary profession that the election 
to the Council this year is of more than ordinary impor- 
tance, and before giving their vote, the question of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Amendment Bill should have their 
closest attention. 

1st.—I ask what right have a section of the profession to 
impose a year Fee of £1 1s. annually upon the 
members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons who 
complied with every condition stipulated when their 
diploma was obtained, and became members qualified to 
practice as veterinary surgeons? 

2nd.—If a Registration Fee is necessary for the purpose 
of obtaining funds to carry on the business of the Council, 
surely the money could be got without the extreme penalty 
of depriving the M.R C.V.S. who may forget, fail, or refuse 
to pay the Registration Fee within three months, from 
following the practice of their profession and from the only 
means of making a living for themselves and their families. 
The thing is preposterous, and those outside the profession 
see it. I will be astonished if the veterinary surgeons of 
Great Britain and Ireland give any such power to a section 
of men who evidently want to manage the lot of us, and I 
take this opportunity of asking them to remain the masters 
by only voting for those who are against the Bill in its pre- 
sent form.—I am, etc., 

Dumfries. A. J. McInrosu. 


Sir, 
With reference to the new Bill I might state that I have 
suggested that if it becomes law the Council should earmark 


@ certain percen each year, and place it to a special 
fund, to be named the Benevolent Fund, and to be used for 
such purpose amongst our distressed members. I am 
informed on the best of authorities, that the Council, under 
the Act, would have such power.—I remain, yours etc., 
W. Owen 
Liverpool University, May 20. 


Sir, 

During the past week I have been the recipient of various 
election addresses all bearing on the question ‘‘ Shall we 
pay & guinea a year for the right to practise?’’ I for one 
am quite willing to pay it, but am wondering where it is to 
come from. 

I am a young practitioner, 25 years old, and established 
three years. Last summer I treated a case of a valuable 
Pekinese dog for a client who owns two large businesses in 
this city and lives in a large private house in the suburbs. 
At his request the dog had extra accommodation and personal 
attention, and he was in the habit of coming every day and 
wasting my time. The actual cost to me of keep, firing 
and medicine worked out at 9/9a week. I presented my 
with a bill charging one guinea a week, a little enough 
remuneration considering the cost of education. This he 
showed to another V.S. of this city, who wrote him not to 
payso much. I placed the matter in my lawyer’s hands, 
and the case was carried to court, when the said V.S. came 
forward for the defendant, and gave his evidence as he had 
written. The judge allowed me 10/6 a week, pay all costs, 
including that V.S.’s fee of one guinea. a4 

In the face of this action I am wishing to know where I 
and other young practitioners are to obtain the annual 
guinea to preserve the M.R.C.V.S. which has cost us the 
best years of our life. — Yours, 

W. J. Moopy, M.R.C.V.S. 
Oxford, May 20. 


“I8 THIS STRAIGHTFORWARD.” 


ir, 

The above headline strikes me as eminently suitable to 
commence this letter. It is one of various interpolations in 
large letters adorning a circular with which Mr. J. A. W. 
Dollar has seen fit to favour the profession. I make no 
comment upon the fact that Mr. Dollar, while attemptin 
to influence the poll in order to bring about the election of 
his protegés, and the defeat of his political opponents, has 
not chosen to submit his own opinions and actions—includ- 
ing his long neglect of the Council’s work—to the judgment 
of the electors. But I do desire to call attention to one or 
two of his electioneering devices. 

Many of these do not require notice. We have often, 
recently, heard the Bill melodramatically described as 
“ robbing members of their rights, etc.’’ and Mr. Dollar's 
new war cry of “ Hands off the Diploma "’ is quite on a par 
with that sort of thing. A much more obnoxious ebullition 
of electioneering gas is the statement that “ Mr. Garnett 
looks with horror on the base idea of the profession having any 
voice in the spending of its own money’’—but its injurious 
effect upon Mr. Garnett’s reputation will be very temporary, 
The most serious feature of this circular, however—on 
account of its possible effect upon the poll—is the series of 
extracts and comments put forward as “Some points in the 
history of the Bill.’’ Mr. Dollar gives the source and date 
of each extract, but how many members will take the trouble 
to verify even one? 

Those who merely read these carefully selected quota- 
tions apart from their context are much more likely to 
be misled than enlightened, but it may really enlighten 
some voters if I indicate one inaccuracy. In @ paragraph 
which, by the way, is headed ‘‘ Which is the truth?’’ Mr. 
Dollar quotes the Parliamentary Committee of the R.C.V.8. 
as denying that the Council “intend to devote part of the 
revenue of the College to paying themselves.’’ Quite correct. 
He then quotes Mr. Garnett (Chairman of that Committee) 
as writing to The Veterinary Record of March 7th as follows : 

“Next year, if the Bill passes, the Council may decide to 

y members.”’ 

Note the full stop, and the fact that the word ‘‘ mem- 
bers’’ is the object of the sentence. Mr. Dollar then asks 
‘* Who is speaking the truth—the Parliamentary Committee 
or its Chairman?’’ ‘‘The truth’ is that Mr. Garnett’s 
words are incorrectly reported. Those thirteen words are 
extracted from a long sentence which I quote in its entirety. 
It will be seen that Mr. Garnett only mentioned what the 
Council “ might "’ do to illustrate the truth that the present 
Council cannot control the expenditure of future ones. I 
have italicised three words in the sentence. 

“Then with regard tothe way the money will be spent, 
I think that Mr. McIntosh will see that my words are cor- 
rect—it is impossible for this or any Council to say how the 
money has to be spent by future Councils—for instance, 
next year, if the Bill passes, the Council may decide to 

y members’ travelling expenses and engage a lobbyist (badly 
needed at the present time), but the Council in the follow- 
ing year may consider these things unnecessary, and so 
would alter them and use the money for something else.”’ 

Comment is superfluous. There are many points in this 
circular which deserve refutation—but this specimen will 
perhaps suffice. The circular concludes, in true election- 
eering style, with ‘‘ Plump for’’ three particular candidates. 
I am sorry for those three gentlemen, who, it is fair to say, 
have not sought to advance their own candidature by such 
methods as their champion has chosen. I can imagine 
— saying ‘‘ Heaven deliver us from our friend.’’—Yours 
truly, 

Drocenss. 


Communications AND Papers Recrtvep.—Messrs. J. M. 
Stewart, J. R. U. Dewar. 

American Veterinary Review (May(, Dick College Magazine, 
Annual Report M.O,H. Edinburgh, The Dalkeith Advertiser, 
South Wales Daily Post, The Evening News (Portsmouth). 


Communications for the Editors to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 8.W. 


